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Japanese and Chinese Christians. 


Shanghai’s “undeclared war” with its devastating out- 
Christian come inevitably raises the two questions of the attitude 
Protests. of Japanese and Chinese Christians to the “war” and 

their relation to each other. They cannot dismiss the 
issue therein by saying, “Well! That is war!” The statement is 
true enough. The fruits of this unofficial “war” are as grim as 
those of any official war. It is, however, true that the devastation 
coming out of this “undeclared war,” in connection with which no 
strictly legal “dispute” is admitted, puts the Shanghai tragedy in a 
different category. That category, however, we may leave to inter- 
national legalists to determine. Christians have a principle to 
uphold in this situation that though it does not necessitate their 
becoming international legalists yet it does not permit them to hide 
behind the complacent statement that war is bound to entail disaster. 
To attempt to unravel the legalities concerned they may rightly 
hesitate, but to be silent on the issue of war itself is to be disloyal 
to their Master. This latter, happily, they have not been. Some 
Christians in both Japan and China have raised their voices against 
the application of force to their political difficulties. The National 
Christian Councils of both countries, also, have spoken in support of 
the application of Christlike and not Marlike methods to the political 
‘and economic issues back of the attacks on Manchuria and Shanghai. 
A deputation of prominent Christians from Japan—four Japanese 
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and four missionaries—recently spent a week in Shanghai studying 
the situation for themselves. We wish that their stay had been © 
sufficiently prolonged to permit them to sit down with a group of 
Christians in China and formulate and state together the common 
Christian value to be conserved by both in this most disconcerting 
situation. 

The urgency of the need for such an expression of united 
Christian loyalty is seen in the ci‘emma in which 
Christians in China have been trapped by reason of this 
“undeclared war.” On the one hand they feel they must 
protest against the inroads made upon China by such a ruthless 
display uf force: on the other hand, they are conscious that to reply 
by a similar use of force is to fail to be loyal to their Christian 
obligation. This dilemma prevents the setting up of, or action upon, 
a strong conviction on either one side or the other. That uncertainty 
militates against spiritual vitality. It is enhanced by the slow tactics 
of the League of Nations. In the meantime the political leaders of 
China have learned that measurably effective armed resistance against 
what are deemed encroachments upon their “rights” is possible if 


Christian. 
Dilemma 


‘their equipment therefor is adequate. In Japan the militarized mind 


is strong nationally; in China it is emerging. For it to attain the 
headway in China equal to that already evident in Japan means a 
tremendous struggle for the Chinese Church if it is not to repeat the 
mistake in general of churches in the West and line up behind the 
war-makers when they toot their call to arms. For the Chinese 
Church to stand against war means a spiritual warfare more 
strenuous than the deliberate support of political warfare. The same 
thing is true, of course, of the Christian Church in Japan. 
Clarification of the Christian responsibility in this 
Christian connection is needed. This situation confronts 
Responsibility. Christians with two issues. First, the adjudication 
of the “dispute:” second, the method used in the 


adjudication. In their reply to the appeal of the Shanghai mission- 


aries! the Japanese Christians in the same city? do not make a clear 
distinction between these two issues. The Shanghai missionaries 
deliberately avoided any attempt to judge the “causes” of this 
“undeclared war.” They protested against the devastating results of 
this particular method in settling the “dispute.” Decision as to 
what is right or wrong in the “dispute” should be made by some 
international group which can view it as impartially as_ is 
humanly possible. That is the particular method which, we think, 
Japanese and Chinese Christians should together uphold. © 

To do this is neither simple nor easy. Yet no insuper- 
able difficulties stand in the way of such a_ united 
statement. Happily contacts between Japanese and 
Chinese Christians, while strained, are not yet as 
completely broken as for a time they were between Christians during 


Christian 
Guidance. 


1. See Chinese Recorder, March, 1932, page 209. 
2. See Chinese Recorder, April, 1932, page 253. 
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the world war. Sympathy with such an attitude in both countries 
is strong enough to permit the coming together of Christians for 
the consideration of such a united expression of their spiritual 
loyalty. At risk to their lives some Japanese Christians have taken 
a clear position on this issue.* Representative organizations exist 
in both countries which might speak for these and their con- 
stitutencies. To do this is one of their obligations. Furthermore 


_ the National Christian Councils in both countries have already issued 


statements which include the points needed for this common 
declaration. In November, 1931, the National Christian Council in 
Japan issued one such statement. A somewhat stronger, though 
shorter statement, was sent by the same organization to the Inter- 
national Missionary Council in February, 1932.5 On March 14, 1932, 
the National Christian Council of China issued a letter to the national 
Christian councils in all lands. While study of these three and 
other statements reveals some differences of emphasis yet it indicates 
that all of them uphold the Christian principle of the use of peaceful 
methods in place of reliance on armed force in the settlement of 
“disputes.” Final determination as to what is “justice” in the 
situation they might leave to the impartial tribunal which involves 
the application of the principle for which they as Christians stand. 
But they should unitedly stand for the Christian way of discovering 
justice! Such united action would furnish guidance for the distracted 
churches in both countries. It would show, also, that though Chris- 
tians may be on opposite sides of such a “dispute” they can neverthe- 
less stand together for the better way of settling it. ‘The only way to 
find a just solution to the knotty Sino-Japanese issue is along the 
road of peacable settlement. For that Christians in Japan and China 
ought to stand with united determination. 


THE MEANING OF THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


We welcome the coming of the “Appraisal Commission,” 
Probing the successor to the “Fact-Finding Commission” of a 
the year ago. Both are born of the desire of the Christian 
Situation. Movement to ascertain the meaning of the world 
situation it faces. Confining our attention to China we 
find the present situation quite bewildering. That does not mean it 
is one hundred percent discouraging. Far from it! A recent study 
of the thirty largest missionary societies in China shows that in 
spite of wide-spread revolutionary disturbances and losses here and 
there the membership of their churches grew about ten precent 
during the years 1924 to 1931. During the last year or so, also, the 
depression weighing down the Christian spirit has been to a con- 
siderable extent displaced by hopeful and forward-looking deter- 
mination: of this, support of the effort to probe the meaning of the 
situation, is one feature. 


3. See this issue, page 308. 
4. See Chinese Recorder, March, 1932, page 193. 
5. See “Correspondence” Chinese Recorder, May, 1932, page 305. 
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Signs of strenuous struggle for Christians in China 
Struggle. loom ahead. Militarism, secularism, economic strife will 

test their loyalty by a fiery ordeal. Nationalism and 
Christian patriotism will wrestle hard within their souls. The 
economic problem of making ends meet will be intensified. All these 
are rooted in the changes coming over China. Spiritual vitality, 
however, thrives best in times of struggle. We may expect, there- 
fore, that as the struggle waxes the spiritual strength of Christians 
in China will grow. Some such struggle is needed to stimulate larger 
effort on the part of the Chinese Church. Christian schools in China 
must meet the steady pressure of the Government regulations. This 
in general serves as a stimulant to call forth enlarged effort. During 
recent years the Chinese Church has often suffered. In some places © 
this has amounted to persecution and death. But at present both 
anti-Christian criticism and persecution have lessened. ‘The Chinese 
Church thus feels no such steady environmental stimulation to 
strenuous effort as the Christian school. For this reason the Church 
as a whole needs to come to grips with some problem in such a way 
that its environment will exert steady pressure against it or on it 
to do better. Either to stand against war or for a Christian social 
order or both together would stir the environment to exert just such 
pressure. The Chinese people are not pressing the Church as they 
are the school to show its worth and right to exist. They are 
inclined to let it go its own way as a Church so long as it does not 
exert influence against their predelictions. Viewed from its relation 
to its community the Church has thus too easy a job. But if the 
Church challenges the nation as suggested above the nation will in 
turn challenge the Church to go forward and prove its challenge. 


That the Church is moving in this direction is seen in 
Enlarging the fact that the area of its enterprise is_ being 
Service. extended. The home, religious education, economic 

improvement are in new ways accepted as part of direct 
Christian obligation. All these aim at rebuilding along soundly 
indigenous lines. To efforts to promote the spiritual enrichment of — 
individual lives is being added enlarged effort to make the social 
environment a contribution to that enrichment. Building an environ- 
ment that tunes in with spiritual values is part of the enlarging 
Christian task in China. Between Christian effort to prepare 
individual citizens for the Kingdom and effort to build up through 
the articulated service of those citizens the essential institutions of 
the Kingdom there is no fundamental] conflict. | 


ao This calls for the discovery of new methods of approach. 
ahaha — Here a beginning only has been made. It involves 
‘4 S- change more in the ways of working than in the content 
of the Message. With this there also moves of necessity a realign- 
ment of the agencies and forces at the disposal of the Christian 
Movement. As to Christian medical work there is no difference of 
opinion on the necessity of improving and extending it. The urgency 
of the need, also, of a rapid acceleration of the production and dis-— 
tribution of Christian literature in China is generally agreed upon 
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though the means to that expansion develop all too slowly. With 
regards, however, to the place of the missionary, the Christian school 
and western money in China opinions are quite divergent though not 
to the same degree in each case. From time to time articles in the 
Chinese Recorder contains hints that indicate doubts as to the future 
of all three. There are, on the contrary, suggestions that all of 
them must remain as agencies and forces of the Christian Movement 
in China. The time has come to cease talking of the elimination of 
either of them be it in the near or remote future. The number of 
schools and missionaries may of necessity go down somewhat: but 
the amount of western financial aid will undoubtedly have to increase 
That statement, in view of the economic depression in the West, may 
sound overbold; but in view of the economic needs of China it is 
inevitable. Shifting of the place of these agencies on Christianity’s 
widening battle front there will be. But we need to recognize that 
- they will remain as parts of the world-wide Christian cooperative 
enterprise and plan accordingly. They are essentials of Christian 
progress in China. The necessity of recognizing the permanent place 
: = these agencies is one of the implications of the present 
situation. 


Another meaning of this situation is that Christians are- 


Spiritual seeking how to release on a longer front and in a bigger 
Power. way the spiritual power which is the chief contribution 
of Christianity to any land. This is evident in a 


number of aspects. The Christian task is expanding. The number 
and aggressiveness of the foes of spiritual values are growing. The 


call to utilize all the reserves of the Christian resources of spiritual, 
intellectual and social] discoveries is becoming more insistent. ‘The 
test of Christian success in China is changing, also. We cannot, for 
instance, think mainly of establishing churches and groups as such. 
We must needs think and plan, also, to lead these churches and groups 
into rendering more effective service to their communities and nation. 
All of which means that there never was a time when the message 
and service of Christianity was more needed in China than it is now. 
The Christian Movement, among this the most populous people on the 
earth, never had a greater opportunity and a more insistent 
challenge than it now faces. In addition, therefore, to the other 
meanings of the present situation mentioned we find that Christians 
in China and their colleagues throughout the world must not only 
think in terms of the continuance of their contributions to each other 
but also in terms of an enlarging program and expanding service. 
As they attempt to match their efforts to meet these calls to enlarged 
consecration and effort their spiritual vitality will grow to the point 
where it can wrestle more successfully with their difficult task. 


WHAT HAPPENED? 


After the Japanese naval forces commenced operations in and 
around the Hongkew section of the International Settlement, Shang- 
hai, and on the extra-municipal roads to the north thereof, numbers 
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of Chinese were arrested and taken away. These were sometimes 
in groups. In various cases of which we have personally heard their 
ultimate fate has never been ascertained. We wish to refer 
particularly to three groups of which all the members were Christians 
or connected therewith. These Christians are specially mentioned 

not because of our particular interest in them but because we have > 
personal knowledge of these cases. - One outstanding case is that of 
Pastor Tsiang of Fitch Memorial Church who, with eight others, 
was taken away on the afternoon of January 29th. No word of or 
from any of them has been received since. The account of this was 
published in the Chinese Recorder, April, 1932, page 252. A similar 
account, together with various affidavits and correspondence with 
the Japanese authorities, was published in the Shanghai Evening 
Post and Mercury, Saturday, March 26, 1932. ‘Then there is the 
case of the eldest son of Mr. Alfred T. V. Chow, General Secretary 
of the China Christian Endeavor Union, who with eight relatives 
was similarly arrested and taken away. All efforts to locate these 
nine persons have likewise been so far unavailing. Another case is 
that of the three sofs of a relative of a Christian well-known to us 
who, with quite a number of others, was reported as taking refuge in 
another Christian church. They have likewise vanished, though 
details of the manner of their dissapearance are lacking. In the 
case of those taken away from Fitch Memorial Church something 
was said about children there being taught from books containing 
anti-Japanese sentiment. In the case of the group taken off with 
Mr. Chow’s eldest son it was charged that firing had taken place 
from the school in which they were taking refuge. Neither charge 
has been proved. A visit to the Japanese Consulate resulted in the 
information that of the other group that had dissapeared with the 
three sons mentioned above nothing was known. The arrest of Mr. 
Chow’s son and his relatives was denied. Mr. Muria, Japanese 
Consul-General admits, however, that a detail of Japanese marines 
did enter the manse of Fitch Memorial Church in search of snipers. 
But there, as in the case of the other two groups, all traces of the 
missing people end. We feel that the matter ought not to rest there. 
No evidence has been brought forward to prove that those thus taken 
off were in any sense combatants. To appeals already made to 
Japanese authorities we add ours that they will not let this matter 
rest until some knowledge has been obtained of these missing 
persons. All those concerned were peaceful citizens caught in a 
situation for which they were not responsible. The alleged inability 
of the Japanese authorities to ascertain their fate does not satisfy 
us. It ought to be possible to do more than that. We hope for 
Japan’s own sake as well as for the satisfaction of those still looking 
for their relatives and friends that these matters will be cleared up. 


6. ‘See “Work and Workers,” Chinese Recorder, May 1932, page 326. 
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Religion in Liberal Education. 
RODERICK SCOTT. 


DUCATION and religion—do they mix? This is one way of 
putting the issue confronting educational missionary work 
in China. 

We have been served notice by the Government that they do 
not mix. The Government’s logic has the advantage of simplicity. 
It is quickly stated and it ought to be easy to follow—unless it does 


violence to the nature of things, usually called the facts; in which 
case, however perfect in theory, it will not work! 


Simple, I say, and quickly stated. Education for the school; 
religion for the church. Religious liberty guaranteed by the con- 
stitution? Oh, yes! Liberty to erect churches and worship in them. 
But not liberty either to put schools into churches or religion into 
schools—to mix water and oil. They do not mix! No formal 
education in the church; no formal religion in the school. Keep 
them apart for the benefit of each. Could anything be simpler for 
the analytic and scientific civilization which China, imitating the 
West, hopes to develop? 


What about it? Have we here a peculiarly Chinese point of 
view or is it supported by western practice and theory? Does or can 
education offer a superior logic? | 


My considered reply is that Christian education, in spite of a 
hundred studies designed to answer the question, “What is Christian 
education?” does not offer a superior logic; that it could; and in 
China at least, it must; by which I mean that if educational Christian 
missions are to be sustained, it must. - 


Observation shows that Christian education does not offer a 
superior logic. Let us box the educational compass, remembering 
that our schools in China, like certain hotels, must be operated on 
the “American plan.” 


What of our philosophy of education? Who are the authorities 
and what the ideals of formal Christian missionary education? Are 
they not John Dewey, Kilpatrick, et al; Teachers College, Columbia 
University; “Democracy and Education;” perhaps also the Progres- 
sive Education Movement, of which Dr. Dewey is president if not 
founder? Although the emphases of this latter are upon progress 
and creativity, it is singularly silent on religion. Like our esteemed 
Chinese counsellors, its members appear to think that the fruits of 
a spiritual life can be had without the dynamic; that results will 
ensue in advance of a sufficing cause (which, I may remark in 
passing, is the way to define magic!). I submit that John Dewey’s 
lectures and influence in China have not done us half the harm that 
the implication that he is our best and last word on education has 
done. All this Christian education and not a single Christian 
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educator! Once we could point to Prof. George Albert Coe as our 
leader; but a man to whom Christianity is still a hypothesis can 
hardly be a much better guide than one to whom religion is but a- 
vision of the possibilities of existence (John Dewey). If the blind 
lead the blind... 


What of the formal system of American secondary education, 
of which we are, for its many excellences, justly proud? Even 
though, as I am told, the American plan is to have no system, that 
is no excuse for the confusion that exists.2 Our fathers, indeed, 
were wiser than we: we have not yet recovered their wisdom. Do 
we know, do the Chinese educators know (if planning to copy the 
American system), does modern America know, that the founders 
conceived of education as a threefold responsibility, of the state, the 
home and the church? That’s been forgotten, hasn’t it? There are 
rifts of light in the darkness but they do not, in my opinion, touch 
fundamentals. Such rifts are the growing interest in the parent- 
teacher organizations, belatedly bringing in the home; the valiant 
efforts in behalf of week-day religious instruction; the greatly 
improved church-school instruction; the anxiety felt by certain state 
university executives for the religious life of their students and the 
splendid response to this opportunity made by the various church 
boards of education.* | 


What, lastly, of the liberal colleges? Shall we not find here what 
we are seeking, a true appreciation of the inseparability of religion 
and education? These institutions acknowledge no arbitrary limita- 
tions on their curricula; and as for their burning incense to Dr. John 
Dewey—they may be truly said to have a progressive movement all — 
their own. Dr. Dewey confessed at a conference held in Rollins 
College that he personally knew nothing of colleges, his specialities 
ames exclusively graduate schools and secondary and primary 

ucation. 


There are two kinds of liberal colleges, the colleges that still 
acknowledge church affiliations and those that no longer do so. 
There are also two kinds of church colleges, those that exist to 
propagate the doctrines of a denomination and those which have 
broken the fetters of sectarianism while still retaining the freedom 
of a Christian philosophy, what Saint Paul, who loved his paradoxes, 


(1) See Geo. A. Coe, “What is Christian Education?” p. 296. “Christian 
education is guided by the hypothesis of the existence of God, the Great 
Valuer of Persons.” The Christian attitude to God is that of faith. 
Compare President E. H. Wilkins’ definition of religion in his latest 
book, “College and Society,” “Religion is the willing and cooperative 
consciousness of the interrelations of life and of the creative spirit 
which moves through all life.” 


(2) See John Dewey, “The Way out of the Educational Confusion,” 1931. 


(3) See “Christian Education,” the publication of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education. | 


(4) See the Bulletins published by the Association of American Colleges. 
mS Both these latter publications are at 111 5th Ave., New York. — 
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called the “glorious liberty of the slaves of God.” I am looking for 
Christian education. I shall define the term below. Which of these 
three groups shall we call Christian colleges? And which will serve 
our needs in China? 


The strictly sectarian college we shall not call Christian. Dr. 
Rufus M. Jones scores the note of infallibility in these survivals 
from the Reformation as un-Christian because divisive.5 The modern 
church colleges which have substituted the Christian for a denomina- 
tional philosophy of education are indubitably Christian colleges and 
the churches may well-be proud of them. Yet they can not be a 
model for Christian education in China, because our grounds for 
including religion in education cannot be the same as theirs. A 
church college in the United States would be regarded as teaching 
Christianity on the same basis as it once taught sectarianism, i.e. as 
‘the teaching of its church body. It is my understanding, however, 
that public opinion in China will not finally permit churches to teach. 
Our only hope then is to develop a logic similar to that of the 
American liberal] college of the non-church type, in short, to prove, by 
theory and practice, that religion is an integral a: of an education 
that is liberal. 


What the logic of liberal education is I propose to outline below. 
Let us pause here for a further boxing of the compass. What do these 
liberal colleges now show the observer? a 


During a recent visit to the United States it was my privilege 
to make an informal and perhaps hasty survey of five liberal 
Christian colleges, Amherst, Dartmouth, Haverford, Oberlin, and 
Smith. All but Haverford are of originally Congregational con- 
nections; Haverford is my own alma mater and originally Friends; 
Smith is a woman’s college. I was seeking to find out how far they 
could help the liberal Christian colleges of China to solve this 
puzzle—do religion and education mix on the higher levels, 
particularly in institutions that would pride themselves on their 
modernity? Was it too much to ask that they should have done us 
the service of thinking this matter out for us? It was too much! 


The burden of my case against these colleges is a charge of 
philosophic illiteracy: they have not sat down and thought it through 
to the end; there is deep-seated confusion on all these campuses about 
the relation of. religion to education. In Smith and Haverford there 
are signs that somebody has been thinking; but not in the other 
three, and these other three, Amherst, Dartmouth, and Oberlin are 
very important American colleges. My evidence against them is as 
follows: 


First, there is required chapel at Amherst and Oberlin. Now 
the only rational reasons for required chapel are ecclesiastical ones, 
as once in the mission schools; but if you’re engaged in liberal, that 
is, character-forming education, then normative subjects cannot be 


(5) In his forthcoming book, “A Preface to Christian Faith in a New Age.” 
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required. President Wilkins of Oberlin College, himself, makes this 
plain in his book, “The Changing College.” Such subjects are not 
fully understood unless the student chooses their values for his own. 
One can understand chemical changes by looking at them, and science 
is essentially a spectator; but he will not understand duty or faith 
except as a participant. The student must, therefore, be free to 
choose. Consequently to teach either religion or ethics or to hold 
religious exercises on a required basis is to do violence to the inner 
nature of these disciplines. In China we used to defend our required 
chapel by the argument that thus were all students exposed to 
Christianity. They were exposed, perhaps, but to what? Nor can 
these subjects be taught by a teacher who is a spectator and not a 
participant. Chapel might be, as it now is in many American 
Colleges, required on social or disciplinary grounds, but, if so, it 
should not be called chapel. “They make a mockery of my subject 
by calling that mass meeting a chapel,” said an instructor in Bible 
in one of these colleges to me. Of course the faculty does not attend 
these truncated, perfunctory and evasive services. I wonder that 
the alert American students do not challenge their teachers with this 
inconsistency. “The unexamined life is not worth living,” said 
Socrates; nor is the unthought-out religious exercise worth holding. 


But the voluntary chapel may not fare well either. They have 
well-planned services at Dartmouth, artistically and intellectually 
pleasing; still no member of the faculty attends, and therefore few 
students. “It isn’t,” I was informed, “done!” They have thought 
out their chapel but not their own relation to it. Like Oberlin and 
Amherst, they are philosophically illiterate. Philosophy is synopsis, 
it is integration, it considers parts in relation to a whole. | 


Second, there is the status of the Christian Association on the 
campus, that is, as one of several undergraduate activities, once again 
doing violence to the inner nature of the thing involved. Religion is 
not one of many activities; that’s the pagan view of religion, some- 
thing to be done. Religion is an atmosphere coloring the whole of 
life; it is life and it is spirit. It is not one thing we do; it is that 
ALL for which we have given our all. 


Third, evasion is the keynote of the confusion. We do have 
some religion, I was told; but it is preserved by the trustees, the 
parents, the constituency; we have it “on the books,” not, so to speak, 
“on the cards.” Thus a third point is the practice of employing out- 
siders to inculcate the right spiritual attitudes: the great student 
leaders of the country, the chaplain, who may be a local clergyman. 
Yet even when such an appointee is a full professor, as at Dartmouth, 
he may be left to work alone. Imagine the faculty appointing an 
outside man to insure that students were given the proper scientific 
attitude! Experts are of course also necessary; but unless their 
place in a recognized total system is plain, there will be nothing for 
them to be expert about. 
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What is to be done about it? My suggestion is that approach 
to reform be made through the alumni. Many of the readers of this 
article will be alumni of the colleges named. And I believe the 
presidents would welcome such alumni “interference,” particularly 
in the two colleges where evidence of intelligence on religious matters 
was discernible, Smith and Haverford. Haverford College explains 
its position in these unequivocal terms. ‘Haverford conceives of 
education and religion as related parts of an undivided process of 
life-realization, a continual adjustment of the individual to increas- 
_ ingly higher levels of group thinking.” This statement will be found 
in the literature the institution has prepared for its centenary, to 
occur in 1933, and it was composed by Dr. Rufus Jones. Yet the 
question remains: why did a college having Dr. Jones on its faculty 
_ wait until 1931 to get this matter clearly said? Well, why did it? 


Without entering into the debate over the differences between 
cultural, vocational and professional education; without even 
attempting a formal definition of liberal education, I submit that 
the indispensable hallmark of the liberal ideal is the recognition of 
certain obligations, or as we say, the possession of a sense of respon- 
sibility. On this point alone I am prepared to rest my whole case— 
the recognition of obligation. This is sufficient to demonstrate what 
I have ventured to call the superior logic of Christian education. 


Webster’s Dictionary defines the logic of a situation as the 
sound reasoning involved in the situation, or as the antecedent which 
determines what must follow. In charging the teachers in our 
American liberal colleges with philosophic illiteracy, what I mean is 
that they have not followed to the end the implications of their 
position as liberal educators. This neglect is a philosophic weak- 
ness; it displays, what Dr. Georgia Harkness calls, “a limping logic.” 
What I have in mind is made clear in this sentence from a dis- 
tinguished British thinker, §. Alexander, in “Space, Time and Deity ;” 
“The failure of certain anti-religious philosophies to make religious 
experience intelligible betrays a philosophic weakness.” The position 
is sometimes called the scientist’s fallacy. The thinker constructs a 
closed system of nature, which leaves himself out. Prof. James B. 
Pratt, in his article, “The Implications of Human Consciousness,” 
‘puts the attitude I have called” philosophic illiteracy “thus neatly: 
When such men speak of the antecedent and inherent improbability 
of a spiritual realm of free and conscious activity, they really mean 
“the improbability of there being in the world any such creature as 
man. Such a creature 4s man cannot be made to fit into the 
naturalistic or non-spiritual scheme of thought.’”® 


I submit then that the obligations implicit in the objectives of 
a liberal education lead inevitably to, (a) a metaphysics that is 
religious, and (b) this metaphysics is essentially Christian in 
character. Liberal education, in short, requires a Christian 
philosophy. If you do not believe in religion or in Christianity, you 


(6) Religious Realism, p. 52. 
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must not offer liberal education. If the public system forbids _ 
religious education, equally it forbids liberal education. ‘Those who 
believe in neither minds nor spirits may perhaps train animals,” 
says President Nicholas Murray Butler, in his latest annual report, 
“but they cannot educate human beings.” It is the human being, the 
whole man, that is educated by liberal education! 


The center of the problem lies just here. What is that which 
we educate, what is the mind and what can be expected of it, what 
is the conscience (if there is be a sense of responsibility) and what 
can be expected of it, what is this whole person, this human being we 
attempt to educate, what is the person, the self, the soul? What is 
it that it should be capable of freedom (liberal action)? What is 
the nature of things, i.e. the world, that it should have produced 
potentially free beings, or creative beings, or, more significant still, 
beings that speak of recognizing responsibility? Recognize is the 
right word to use; there is no duty that is not preceded by the 
possessive pronoun, that is not, my duty. I am prepared, I repeat, 
to rest my whole case here. What are persons and what is the world 
that obligation should exist and that it should be spoken of as 
“recognized”? An ‘educated person is a person who recognizes his 
responsibilities; when you have such a person, society and progress 
are safe in his hands. It’s like Saint Augustine’s phrase, “Love God 
and then do as you please.” Does it make no difference what you 
think a human being is? “The Church, believing evil of men, ever 
since the rise of monasticism, has appealed to lower motives, like fear 
and self-interest, instead of staking all upon their responsiveness to 
love and trust.’’”’ 


No wonder the “other cheek” has been hard doctrine! Jesus 
knew what was in men; but not so historic Christianity! The 
missionary movement has alone shown what miracles good will can 
work. They are not miracles, of course; they are acts of creative 
faith, derived from a true understanding of the logic of human 
nature. What of government and other forms of social control? 
If force is our only social technique, no knowledge of human nature 
is necessary for the lawgivers; but if men are to be persuaded they 
will have to possess souls! If they are to be appealed to, if they are 
to be held accountable—well, I ask, what metaphysics stands behind 
the sociology you teach? It is one of those extreme ironies of history 
that at the moment when society is seeking spiritual solutions of its 
troubles, an increasing number of teachers of sociology should be 
atheists! Why is war wrong if persons are not of infinite worth, 
if civilization is not worth keeping, if life is not good? Quite © 
logically Dr. Vida D. Scudders calls boldly for a Christian Sociology. 


I know that many persons profess to believe that the sense of 
moral obligation is merely expedient acquiescence in social pressure. 
If so, we shall have to abandon our word liberal, for at least one of 
the accepted meanings of liberal education is education removed 


(7) W. M. Horton, “A Psychological Approach to Theology,” p. 127. 
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from social (or ecclesiastical) pressure, in which teacher and student 
alike are free to “follow truth.” We should also have to abandon. 
all idea of freedom. Freedom is, of course, “not the freedom of 
something to happen without a cause, but the freedom of a self to 
act as a cause, as a personal agent.”* The free man must be free 
of all pressures whatsoever, heredity and environment, physical and 
social. Many again profess to deny freedom; but if the mind is not 
free to select, how shall we distinguish truth from error; how shall 
we think at all? Once more, many seem to believe that truth is 
merely an instrument of adaptation, a servant of the will-to-live. The 
is the consistent pragmatic view. But in order for the pragmatic 
view to be true, there must be one truth that is not pragmatic, or a 
function of survival, namely the pragmatic view itself. Again if 
survival is the last test, there is the “further” question, ““Why should 
we survive?” There is no sense in endless survival, unless life itself 
is a good; unless, so to speak, ethics underlies biology. 


‘No, there is only one escape from the insistence of our logic; we. 
may just stop thinking, and rest in philosophic illiteracy; after all, 
thinking gives us “headakes,” as Kipling says somewhere. But at 
what cost have we been content with stopping? ‘There can be little 
question that our youth to-day,” says Dr. Rufus Jones, in the book 
already quoted,® “have suffered an immense loss in their education 
in that they have not been held more seriously to the task of carrying 
their intellectual problems through to ultimate issues. Here lies the 
central weakness and the main confusion of our present educational 
methods. We need to find a principle of intelligibility and insight 
rather than more new facts in behind old facts. The scientific 
method of approach must be balanced by a discipline of philosophy, 
by the study of the fundamental nature of mind and by a considera- 
tion of the central values of life.” 


One more critic we have to consider, the relativist. If he is a 
scholar, he too acknowledges, however unconsciously, one absolute, 
the concern for truth, the responsibility to think intelligently. The 
scholar we agree must be free from social pressure; but he can never 
be free from reason and reason carries obligations! Liberal education 
(with its eye on “leaders for the nation’’) usually involves additional 
obligations. ‘The obligation to.study and direct the course of social 
life, to be public-spirited, to recognize the claims of national and 
international obligations,”!® the responsibility for intellectual con- 
sistency, if that is different from the responsibility for truth. Again 
I ask, in what kind of world and for what kind of beings can such a 
thing as obligation exist? And I answer, it must be in a spiritual 
world; men must be spiritual beings. It cannot be a mechanistic or 
an indifferent world, for “in an indifferent world, the idea of 
obligation is a footless myth.”"' Obligation belongs to a moral order. 


(8) “W. R. Sorley/’ Moral Values and the Idea of God, p. 424. 
(9) “A Preface to Christian Faith in a New Age.’ 

(10) ee and Counts, “Principles of Education,” p. 487, 
(11) W. E. Hocking. “Types of Philosophy,” p. 321. 
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Once more, a spiritual metaphysics is required by the concept of 
liberal education. “We live the life of value and then ask for proof 
of God!” says Rufus Jones. 


In the second place the features of that metaphysics will be 
Christian. It might be granted that they would be Christian rather 
than Confucianist or Buddhist, because few other faiths provide an 
adequate spiritual vehicle or philosophy for a self that grows by 
obedience to the compulsion of the highest ideals with all that that 
implies. A Chinese colleague told me he had transferred his 
allegiance from Buddha to Christ because he felt he must have a 
religious faith that would adequately illumine his moral conscience. 
But why not just be religious, it is often asked, without being either 
Christian or Confucian? To be “just religious” would seem to solve 
s0 many problems; people are “just scientific’ without any prior 
qualification. But religion is not a form or a method, like being 
scientific; religion is a content, a life, a value. And values (intrinsic 
values) are not accidental, irrelevant, local, relative; they are 
structural, historical, in the-nature-of-things..* They are not in- 
vented, they are discovered. Any religion must contain historical : 
insights, or, like that “religion of the future” that several people 
have proposed to invent, must rest on historical insights. The best 
religion will contain the best insights. The truest insight is that 
which explains the widest range of experience. 


I have attempted to ground liberal education in a Christian 
metaphysics. But the faculties of our liberal colleges, both American 
and Chinese, are full of relativists, mechanists, naturalists, not to 
speak of humanists, who belong to a kind of third class, in between 
the naturalists and the idealists. Rufus Jones calls humanism that 
strange step-mother view of the world. It is apart from my 
present purpose to ask or answer the question how they got that way, 
but it has been in part an emotional reaction; an exaggerated fear 
of “sectarianism” or “tradition” has led to their making almost a 
fetish of freedom, with the curious contradiction that a “free thinker” 
becomes a thinker who denies the existence of free souls! So 
“religion has lost its hold on cultivated minds” and “the culture of 
the human spirit can be effected without it.” 


My purpose has been accomplished when I have pointed out, 
albeit in an all too scanty form, the logically superior implication of 
Christian education over the confused philosophy held by either the 
Chinese Government or the American view. The Christian simply 
outthinks all others! He has the facts of human nature on his side; 
he knows what is in man! | 


(12) “Goodness and beauty inhere in the general structure of events, and 
depend not only upon human desire, but quite as truly and even more 
significantly upon their cosmic Source, Ground, or Determinant—which 
is what we mean by God.” “Religious Realism, p. 290. 


(13) See also W. M. Horton, “Theism and the Modern Mood.” 
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But what, then, is a Christian college? ‘A Christian college: is 
one that goes about its business somewhat as follows: | 


First, the administration and faculty cooperate in defining the 
objectives of their institution and then establish a metaphysics 
concerning the nature of the person to be educated and the nature 
of the world in which he is to be educated and later to practice his 
education in. If a truly liberal college is planned, that metaphysics 
of person and nature will be Christian. 


Second, having established their theory, they provide for 
activities: (i) the primary activities directed toward energizing, 
renewing, discovering and creating, commonly called worship, and 
(ii) the secondary activities, those we usually think of as the field 
of Christian activity, thus, is the administration carried on in a ~ 
Christian way; does academic discipline conceive of the student as a 
person; are the methods and goals of character-education Christian; 
is there proper curricular provision for instruction in Christian 
‘philosophy and history; are extra-curricular activities and other 
forms of extension work so conducted as to provide further fields for 
a ereative and cooperative spirit; etc.? 


In the third place, provision is made for explaining the entire 
enterprise, theory, activity and expression and-for showing how all 
elements contribute to a central motive; provision for intellectual 
integrity (integration), for the rational organization of life. The 
campus becomes a kind of course in applied logic! | 


Lastly there are periodic overhaulings. There is no such thing 
as a Christian chemistry, but there are more or less Christian ways 
to teach chemistry and other subjects. Even the various methods, 
lecture, recitation, discussion, can be guaged according to their 
service to developing personalities at the adolescent level. Again 
political or financial issues may call for a readjustment of curricular 
emphases. The important thing is that you are not going to teach 
your students to think it through, to think through their own know- 
ledge, their own philosophy of life, the problems of society, govern- 
ment or internationalism, unless you have thought it through. 
Students are natural pragmatists ; if loftly ideals do not appeal 
ribo sanrad to their teachers, it is the ideals that are wrong, not the 
teachers! 


I have no intention of making a fetish of my logic, as the modern 
intellectual does of his freedom. I know that “the world cannot be 
saved by reason; yet it cannot be saved without reason.” A friend 
has objected that “you cannot go so far as to say Christianity out- 
thinks all others.” Well, how far can you go? It is the business of 
philosophy to bring order into our confused experience; have I 
attempted to bring in too much? I acknowledge that intellectural 
consistency, philosophic literacy, is a very, very late comer; but once 
2 new univeral value has been discovered, does it not become legisla- 
tive for all, like scientific method, or the international mind, or 
non-violent resistance ? 
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Here is the place to settle the issue raised in India, especially, 
but also in China and the Unites States, over the presence of a 
proportion of non-Christian teachers on the college campus. Walter 
Horton, in his “Psychological Approach to Theology,” ridicules a 
college president for refusing to engage a Behaviorist, on the ground 
that he might corrupt the morals of his students. It is not morals 
that I am discussing. Lincoln Steffens records in his Autobiography, 
that he once offered President Elliot, to come to Harvard and teach 
the young men all the ways a person could be a crook in New York 
City. Steffens, it should be explained, had a genuine Socratic 
humor. Elliot, who did not, replied that ethics would be a good 
subject but George Herbert Palmer was already looking after that. 
“It is not ethics I want to teach,” replied Steffens, “it is intellectual 
integrity. I want to fix these Harvard boys so they can’t be crooks 
without knowing it!’ 


The engagement of a non-Christian or a naturalist (one who 
believes that human nature is a part of physical nature), unless 
properly explained gives the lie to the implications of a Christian 
(or liberal) college. The same argument applies in answer to the 
scorn often heaped upon the Christian college for being a “protected” 
place. “It is our duty as Christian educators to expose our students 
to all points of view and let them choose.” Granted! Any good 
teacher does that. But he finds the variant points of view in his 
library, not in his colleagues. The authors of the book have not 
assumed to be teachers of character (liberal educators). This dis- 
tinction between the liberal teacher and his reference books holds 
also between the teacher and his students. Religion may remain to 
the end a hypothesis for them. If they recognize no responsibility 
and are prepared to urge none on their fellowmen, they have no need 
of a religious metaphysics, or of souls either, or of consistency! It 
would be manifestly impossible to engage actual teachers who should 
represent all points of view; it would be almost a violation of esthetic 
taste, like the proposal of a certain college in China to erect each 
building according to a different style of architecture so that students 
of art would have, so to speak, a living museum to study in! The 
pedagogy of exposure needs examination on its own account. Is 
innocence or familiarity the best protection against evil? But in 
either case, what are the books and the student’s imagination for? 
A few non-cooperators, let us call them, might of course be engaged; 
if explained, that is, if for a short time, or often changed, or if young 
men who had not had time to think it through. It will be a shock 
to many to find that philosophic illiteracy carries a lot of opprobrium 
and will take some time to make adjustments. Courses in the 
metaphysics of value might have to be established for the faculties 
of all liberal colleges. 


It should be noted that I have confined my statements exclusively 
to colleges of liberal arts, not to universities, which, because they have 
a different aim, would have a different metaphysics, or none at all. 
If giving professional training, that is usually on the assumption of 
a liberal education already received (I had forgotten the question of 
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professional ethics! but let that pass); if providing for scholarship 
or research, that too is a selective matter, equally detached from the 
business of training the whole man, which is the libera] objective 
and responsibility. | 


=o= 
The Masses Challenge Christianity. 


GEO. E. WHITMAN. | 
N INETEEN hundred and thirty-one seems to have gotten well 


away from our grasp, leaving behind fallen leaves, new 
sprouts and many other things and influences, some of which 
can be partly comprehended and talked about, others less 
complete and unmarked may help fill up the history of later years. As 
a matter of fact we are living in eternity, where the ticking off of 
man-made time leaves nothing ended, measured or complete. Our 
fore, hind and immediate shortened visions, seeing through a glass 
_ darkly as we make motions, grasp at straws, have experiences, may 
be sufficient to fill up pages of man-made stories, but fall far short 
of expressing the trend, truth and purpose of our eternal God whose 
thousand years is but a day. We need to be thankful that He works 
unlimited by time and makes the wrath, folly, mistakes and short- 
sightedness of man fit into the wonderful fabric of his that is slowly 
unfolding and has no man-made years to tell its history. However 
variant and however sadly needing correction from higher sources 
our stories mainly tell of continuance in time-honored grooves and 
express hope and confidence that the efforts of a year may become 
linked up with the timeless plans of God. Sometimes we have our 
doubts about how well this linking progress with God is proceeding. 
After all are we to leave it all to God or to be troubled at times at 
the voice of John “crying in the wilderness, Prepare YE the way of 
the oaen make his paths straight?” These “musings” are frankly 
troubled! 


Here is one groove in which we struggle,—not vainly perhaps 
as beating the air, but where plans “gang aft aglee,”—to bring to 
fruition the oncoming leadership of our Christian forces. Much 
time and money is spent in school work. It may often be as wasteful 
as Burbank’s efforts to find new fruits and vegetables. Criticism is 
levelled at the overemphasis placed upon it in relation to direct 
evangelism, but it should rather be directed at the underemphasis 
- given to the evangelistic purpose of its existence. Failure is in the 
direction of that consecrated sacrificial leadership for the masses 
which it should provide. Little or no excuse is offered for this tragic 
failure. Troubles within the schools leading to student strikes is a 
-perrennial condition in many high schools in South China at least. 
If these are not enough, political and communistic tendencies con- 
tinue to play the Old Harry among the students with the idea of the 
valuelessness of Christianity to accomplish anything. To get out 
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and leave it all has something of the plea of the juniper tree under 
which Elijah sat! 


Worries over temporary troubles are bad enough and most 
always get no further than snap judgments to relieve blood pressure, 
but returning hope that continues to fail to take into account wide 
and important areas of fact has only some future judgment day to 
mark its waste and failure. What if this particular educational 
groove, which in spite of failures has necessary points of worth, 
needs to be enlarged into an Amazon for width and force if it is to 
reach a Christlike place of usefulness? Its furnished leaders must 
have ground into them an incentive and be given an opportunity to 
serve in other than narrow and selfish ways. To mimic other coun- 
tries that have failed in both their educational and religious 
obligations to minister unto the masses of humanity because of the 
selfish and narrow grooves in which they have been run, no matter 
how successful they have appeared unto the prosperous, means 
courting speedier disaster among an old, poverty-linked mass of 
people who are becoming awake to communistic trends. Missionary 
education in China, if it is to endure, must buckle down to the 
widening task of giving the people leaders who can and will raise 
them to higher economic and spiritual levels. To change its tendency 
to educate “eye-evil” into “good-will” leadership will open its doors 
to wider needs and make it cooperative against human want rather 
than develop individual ability for the main purpose of dubious 
worldly success. To win men away from the vain desire of power, 
wealth and the enticing glint of prosperity, down to the level of 
“good-will to man,” however difficult the task, has in it the only way 
to link it up in any adequate manner with the evangel of Christ. 


Whether Christian nations, with their prosperity tendencies, can 
help in widening this educational groove is the dilemma of the hour, 
and the failure out here to measure up to their expectations has sent . 
to us fact-finding persons who can give us a fairly correct idea of 
what is the matter with us out here, but very dimly, if at all, refer the 
causes of failure back to the narrow grooved education and religion 
that missionaries were sent out here to establish, in accordance with 
time-honored endeavor at home. Evidently, “make his paths 
straight,” has a wider significance than just its relation to our 
educational work in -China. 


The rural area, which is almost everywhere the essential part 
of China, is in worse need of attention than our present kind of 
educational effort unless we are willing to lay back and say,—“In 
good time, brother! Let God have his way! Man is too impatient!!” 
Temporarily, of course, because of bandits much of the ordinary work 
is interrupted or stopped. Always, however, because of lack of 
efficient workers and means it generally continues at a poor, dying 
rate. It is doubtful if efficient workers, placed and supported by 
outside sources and working solely along time-honored grooves of 
evangelism, can more than temporarily improve a situation that 
needs wholesale reorganization and uplift to make it an abiding and 
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self-supporting work. One needs to read the findings of “The Rural 
Mission of the Church in Eastern Asia,” as sponsered by the “Inter- 
national Missionary Council,” to get an understanding of how inade- 
quate educational, medical and evangelistic grooves are, that are not 
widened and blended to cope with a task that has no comparable 
parallel in sending countries. Probably nothing less than the 
widening and uniting of these various narrow grooves into an 
Amazonian force of purpose can wrench from the determined grasp 
of Bolshevism its effort to uplift man by his own bootstraps. Russia 
is trying to create a just social order without God; Christianity is 
trying to worship God without seeking “first the Kingdom of God and 
his righteousness,” and the masses see little of creative purpose there- 
in to make their lives less hard and hopeless. The redeeming 
vitamen in a balanced ration for humanity is thus either lacking or 
witheld for productive profit as against distributive service. In any 
event Christianity must find a plan, in lowly ways of sacrificial 
service, to distribute to the masses the “Light” of God’s good-will to 
man in “good works” if she is ever to touch. more than the fringes 
~ = and the East. Is there to be no path for God in rural 
ina 


Though success seems all too slow to our hasty, time-limited 
minds, and chaos, bandits and war seem determined to chase the 
spirit and purpose of Christ out of the land and forbid its extension 
in the hearts of men, we still have in conditions a preparatory hope- 
fulness that needs the powerful lever of sacrificial and broadened 
service to remove mountains of difficulty out of the way. 


The years have undoubtedly brought many changes. Only a 
cursory glance would reveal changes that a half century has gradually 
brought to pass. Many of these may be of doubtful value and parts 
of the husk of things. For instance, flappers of both sexes abound 
and the tinsel of their barbarity in high-heeled shoes and other forms 
of art have been learned from our more immature civilizations. 
Another change is in the selfish, individual idea of prosperity that 
America, especially, glories in from the President down; and every- 
where is the glowing sign of success. Here is the narrow, evil-eyed, 
arch foe of the Kingdom of God! It is more to be feared than Diana 
of the Ephesians! Our efforts to raise up educated native leadership 
has its chief hindrance in this narrow glint of prosperity which is 
so attractive to the aspiring minds of youth. How often have our 
hopes been dashed to the ground, in trying to help educate young 
folks of ability and character, as they fell “kerplunk” into the abyss 
of economic gain and left for pleasanter paths of ease and power! 
As individuals, of course, they were vastly improved, and one could 
mark with pleasure their advanced appearance and attainments and 
find a certain satisfaction in their developed personality. No one has 
a right to lift a finger of blame against them individually. Only this 
ought to be said,—They are a notable contribution to the false devices 
and wrong methods of world advancement that everywhere create an 
expensive overhead of production, leaving an underhead mass with- 
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out distributive means to supply hunger and redeem from hopeless- 
ness. China is following America. Why worry? 


One could fill pages with all sorts of changes, some good and 
some bad, that have come in with the missionary, despite his deeper 
purpose and often consequent disappointment. Many grains of wheat 
can be sifted out of influences of missionary zeal that would add 
much to the sum total of what might be called Christian by-products, 
as well as the development of Christian character. On the whole an 
average Christian church in China measures up very well with an 
average Christian church in America, considering the difference in 
opportunity and environment. Untroubled too much by the voice of 
John we can continue to work in time-honored grooves without being 
seriously called to account by those who have sent us out. We are 
not descending to personal nor national comparisons where the kind 
of work we do is at stake, “for one is your Master, even Christ.” 
Nothing less and nothing more renders us accountable. The masses 
of China have our love and devotion, else we are astray from God. 
Changes that we make measure the quality of our love. 


There is another change, world-wide and omnipresent indeed, 


which is rapidly developing in strength and power in the hearts of 


the people of China. Nothing can quiet it or shut if off except better 
conditions of living. The roots of ‘this discontent with present 
conditions of life may be material and selfish. It may be utterly | 
unspiritual in its outlook and longing. Even Christ admitted that 
when he said, “Is not the life more than meat?” and afterwards said — 
that the “more” was the only way to make sure of “meat.” Can we 
do more than just tell them that? Are Christian lands a sure proof 
of it? The people want the certain evidence of “good works,” of 
Light applied to Life, rather than a pious hope that it will some day 
come to pass. They have been deceived too often by man-made 
devices of the selfish. Are they demanding more than they have any 
right to expect? I am not here trailing off into ordinary panaceas 
for human ills, but expressing the spirit of Math. 5:16 and 6:33 as 
attractive evidence, beyond what mere words can express, of a 
Power, now so sadly lacking but everywhere necessary, to reach and. 
convict this awakened and groping multitude of the reality of the 
Gospel of Christ as the only deliverance from their hopeless longings. 
The millionaries of neither America nor of China got their millions 
in this way and nobody accuses them of being Christian. Where will 
they find evidence that the Gospel is true? 


The hopefulness of missionary work is in preparatory efforts 
that have largely come to a standstill in reaping results, except a 
pitiful few out of vast multitudes. This waiting mass of discon- 
tented, that, perhaps, we have helped to awaken, has in it the promise 
and preparation, when sacrificial Power has been given to us, of rich 
fruitage for the now slow and meagre results of missionary work. 
Developed and able personalities, now deflected elsewhere, and the 
stored up forms of change and production, when the fulness of time 
has come, can yet be used for higher purposes. In these faith-trying 
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days of chaotic and despairing stirrings of China that need the 
brooding love of Christ to bring form out of chaos, our ground of 
hope is in preparatory things made ready for a purpose that has, 
perhaps, not yet become clear to our eyes. Everythere we need the 
quickening power of Christ’s vision as weary and hungry he tramped 


rural Samaria,—‘“Say not ye, there are yet four months and then 
cometh harvest.” 


Our blind attendance and too narrow dependence upon what has 
really become an idle worship of God, which has its roots imbedded 
in the traditions of the past, need something else than minute atten- 
tion to detail and the improvement of worn-out methods to stir in 
the hearts of men a living hope in a living God whose mercy endureth 
forever. He is waiting for the manifest evidence of a Christlike 
vision and devotion in his disciples that sees not selfish good but 
quickly responds in a practical expression of God’s love for humanity. 


Selfish imperialism and capitalism: are the dread foes of the 
world of men who have nothing but poverty to call their own. I do 
not know that we shall ever get rid of imperialistic and capitalistic 
tendencies in all kinds of good leadership. We simply need to 
demand that they be turned from selfish to benevolent ends. Just 
as they are used in some countries to put over an expensive program 
of education so that every child shall acquire the fundamentals for 
good citizenship, defectives being especially looked after, so in the 
same way can they be used to give to everyone the opportunity to 
work for a decent living, and to those who cannot work the enduring 
mercy of God. Any other viewpoint towards the mass of humanity 
is idle chatter and irresponsible and selfish defeatism. We must go 
all the way with Jesus Christ in his love for mankind and not stop 
in the middle of the job because of ignorant and selfish assumptions 
that have no relation to fact and no opportunity of fulfillment. In 
our kind of a society the few get fat and the mass stay lean and 
hungry. Distributive service is the ill-clad and sickly child of 
calamity, born of “depression” such as the world is experiencing 
now, and not the good imperialistic master of the storehouse of God 
who demands fairness and “good-will” as the job of the day towards 
the idle, hungry and hopeless. Let nqman say this cannot be brought 
about. It is the essence of the Gospel and the door whereby we enter 
the Kingdom of God. It is the way to lift up our hearts and find 
God and worship him in spirit and in truth. Of course it needs 
Edisonian effort and thought to work out baffling problems. It is a 
matter of insistent determination to overcome and not an “ism” to 
be forever discussed by those who talk and seldom act, while over- 
abundant production is being stored away beyond the reach of those 
whose helpless distress makes no appeal to the individualistic GOD 
OF PROFIT whom we consistently and ignorantly worship. A 
pittance to the poor and words of sympathy are not very costly gifts, 
but to adopt a life of sacrificial, distributive service as the require- 
ment of Jesus Christ upon the hearts and souls of men has, as yet, 
hut a pitiful few to point the way with no citadel of finance to prevent 
their entering the kingdom of God. | 
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Perhaps our fact finding commissions may find this lack of 
sacrificial vision towards humanity,—which has been largely lost 
in a determined half-way effort to win men’s wills to a sentimental _ 
and pious worship of God,—as the chief cause of missionary failure 
and hark back with it to the source from whence it came. Add to 
your faith in God a virtue towards man, is the serious part of the 
<7 that will give to Christianity the power to create a Christlike 
world. 


The questionings of 1931, arising from hope too long deferred, are 
not smugly complacent but aware of dynamite in the offing. How can 
they be satisfactorily answered? It is so much easier to criticize 
than alter and widen long established customs; so much easier to 
drift with the individualistic philosophy of life that has produced 
many wonderful saints of God and in its narrow stress upon the 
development of personality has armed tens of thousands with the 
ability and purpose to get good by the selfish and dubious paths of 
individual prosperity, quite generally failing to meet the need of . 
ignorant and exploited humanity; so much easier to see such mis- 
takes, confess general sins, outline paper plans and even win the 
mental consent of many to the awful need and the still more awful 
task ahead, than to get down to any cooperative endeavor in bringing 
to pass widened plans. It is too upsetting to the lines of narrower, 
grooved establishments, divided forces, and conservative ideals. It 
needs hosts of workers and vastly increased resources. It must win 
men away from individual hopes of financial success, easier and 
pleasanter positions, down to a self-denying crusade in social welfare 
planning that will again meet with another host of difficulties in the 
effort to create a mass product of bettered lives. Nothing short of 
Eternity, in its primal meaning of continuity and endurance, is 
asking us to forget all else and work together with the eternal plans 
of God in Christ, that this time honored hoarding of developed per- 
sonality may change its short-lived purpose into the continuous plan 
of a Kingdom of God for all men; asking us to learn that time-limited 
organizations and loyalty in their development and growth, however 
much needed to localize and make effective special work, have no 
eternal significance and must-lose the glamor of separateness and 
boastful individuality if they are to blend their output and become 
a part of the timeless plans of God. Somehow Christ demands a 
unity of action and purpose, nowhere effectively realized now, if ever 
the hem of his garment is to be touched for the healing of the world’s 
continuous woes. 1931 has raised more problems than it has solved. 
If Christlike wisdom can emerge in 1932, separate from tradition 
of the elders, as cream is separated from skim milk, leaving the 
latter for fattening purposes, we may yet find that the Power of God 
in Christ can be used in human lives to create a better world. 


If the night is not to come when no man can work we must haste 3 
with the scattering of full opportunity for material good as well as 
spiritual among the world’s hopless masses as an expression and 
fulfillment of God’s love instead of largely seeking to impart a faith 
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with no compelling evidence that it works. The lack of equitable 
and just conditions of living for all is filling the earth with a blind 
wrath, and faith that reaches higher than a man’s muscles is being 
discarded into the limbo of superstitions. Nothing less than the 
grace of God, shown in discarded individual and national concepts 
of life and changed to distributive service, can give vision to see and 
power to change wrath and rejection and the awful waste of human 
endeavor, into the peaceable fruits of justice and mercy. 


_ We must haste and add rock foundations to our preparatory and 
incomplete appeal that has done little more than make positive answer 
to the question, “Lord! Lord! have we not prophesied in thy name?” 
if we are to escape the destructive storm that is even now larger 
than a man’s hand on the horizon of our time. 


What Type of man is Necessary for Tibetan Work? 
J. HUSTON EDGAR. 


F it were possible to examine correctly individual qualifications 
one by one, assign a recognized value to each, and record the 
whole result in percentages the problem of choosing workers 
for Tibet would be simplified considerably. But there is yet 

another difficulty. Councils at home must depend, in a large measure. 
on dispatches from the field. Hence imperfect, biassed, or definitely 
incorrect information certainly complicates matters. The writer 
has no hope that the former difficulty will vanish in this generation 
but he hopes that if the Tibetan problem can be made intelligible, 
just to that extent will the latter difficulty be obviated. So at the 
very beginning readers will be asked to accompany him for a short 
excursion through the realms of geography and anthropology. 


The country in question, Chwanpien, a region of about 126,000 
square miles, consists of a maze of deep corrosions occupied by the 
Salwin, Mekong, and Kinsha rivers, with the affluents of the latter 
between Lats. 26 to 34 and Longs. 98 to 103. In these valleys, deep, 
arid and usually characterized by hot, stagnant air, we find the 
agricultural Tibetans whose groupings represent populations of con- 
siderable importance. But thousands of feet above the river valleys 
on older mountain systems and peneplains is the Tibet of the text- 
books,—a land of rounded hills, open valleys, and far-extending 
 plateaus—a veritable paradise for marmots, yaks and grass-eating 

animals. In both regions, strictly speaking, our Tibet has no towns, 
but great lamaseries with populations of from 200 to 3,000 clerics 
answer the purpose in many ways, and must in the long run com- 
plicate mission work. Chwanpien, as a whole, may be described as 
a region somewhat. sparsely, but very evenly, populated by either 


house or tent dwellers. 
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The climate of this region is. surprisingly -moderate. It 
affected in summer by the monsoon rains up to 16,000 feet. The 
snowline cannot be much below 18,000; forests creep up to 14,000 or 
15,000; and grass and flowers cover the zones 2,000 to 3,000 fect 
higher. During the winter of 1930-31 we were fifty days between 
13,000 and 17,000 feet, but no snow fell during this period. Yaks 
were grazing above 16,000 feet; many of the passes were free from 
snow ; and only on one occasion was difficulty with drifts experienced. 
Night temperatures ranged from—4 to 20 F., but the days were warm 
and pleasant. We slept in tents at 15,000 without inconvenience. 
Probably the occasional violent winds laden with dust, powdered cow 
manure and fine frozen snow were our chief enemies. 


The Tibetans, perforce, live a kind of fortress existence and 
this fact combined with official oppression has made them as a rule 
misanthropic and lawless. Nature, her operations uncertain as to 
time and merciless in action, has castigated them severely. Hence 
with the prevailing ignorance of cause and effect we find them very 
superstitious and inclined to see in every adverse occurrence the spite 
or ill-humour of uncongenial spirits. To understand, therefore, the 
nature and activities of these unseen forces, and to fortify themselves 
against their attacks entails an enormous expense and demands an 
army of professional priests and exorcists. 


In other words the fear engendered by an unkindly nature finds 
its truest antidote in religion which objectifies itself in the powerful 
and beautiful lamaseries. In them live the lamas who as professional 
magicians are to the laymen the sure bulwarks between humanity and 
a capricious, unfriendly spirit-world. But as every family has a 
representative here the lamasery in other ways has the Tibetan com- 
munities entirely in its power; for to ignore it is to make an enemy 
of the family as well as to expose the nonconformist to the fury or 
caprice of the spirit-world. And as this same institution is the 
centre of all culture, trade and social functions the victim voluntarily 
or involuntarily placed outside its pale is an outcast indeed. Still 
the fact remains that the lamasery, in regions not directly under 
China, is the best centre available; but while offering opportunities 
to the missionary, must eventually present him with problems of a 
serious nature. But missionaries working in Tibet will find other 
difficulties confronting them, the origin of which will be found in 
geographical and topographical anomalies. For instance in Litang, 
13,800 feet, the people are highly emotional, elusive, restless, uncer- 
tain in their behaviour, and apt to disregard normal sanctions. 
Economic problems, too, incidental to high altitudes suggest 
brigandage, while a suitable topography and favourable human con- 
centrations make it safe and lucrative. It is not strange, then, that 
we find individuals everywhere, and at times whole districts, engaged 
in this primitive, and, at times, ecclesiastically sanctioned line of 
business. Partly as a result of brigandage, and partly owing to a 
suspicion that visitors may harbour malignant intentions, and poanem 
power to put them in operation, the missionary may find himse 
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classed with-.intruders of a-very dangerous kind. Indeed he will 
soon suspect that much of the spectacular groupings, homestead 
fortifications, and the Tibetan’s predilection for monstrous dogs 
which patrol the precincts are all in evidence because the inhumanity 
of both men and spirits to man makes countless thousands mourn. 


___ By this time some idea of the problem in its geographical and 
anthropological aspects may have entered the mind of the reader: 
enough perhaps to enable him to understand our angle of approach 
as we discuss qualifications likely to produce successful missionaries 
in a romantic land where an interesting people are being picturesquely 
instructed in the wrong thing thoroughly. 


In dealing with this subject we must consider spiritual qualifica- 
tions of prime importance. We stubbornly insist, indeed, that suc- 
cess or failure lies not so much in the possession of strong physiques 
and peculiar mental gifts as in the way in which the seething forces 
within any individual are directed. The inference is then that a man 
should begin by so consecrating his whole nature to God that he can 
employ his entire stock-in-trade, physical, mental and moral, in the 
service of God. My friend “A,” had this emphasised in a very 
remarkable way many decades ago. He was visiting a brilliant but 
somewhat mysterious woman who had been a missionary in foreign 
lands, but was now living in picturesque seclusion not far from the 
southern limit of trees and population. She had been very critical 
regarding the call of some of the members of a missionary party; 
but, was manifestly interested in Tibet. Finally turning to. her 
visitor with almost alarming severity she asked, “Are you perfectly 
sure that you are making a right choice?” Before those searching 
eyes it seemed as if his inmost thoughts had been revealed, so 
speaking the truth and nothing but the truth he answered, “I have 
a romantic nature; I love adventure; and crave for danger: perhaps 
that has something to do with my call.” To his dying day he will 
always remember her reply as almost fiercely she said, “For God's 
sake get clear on that point: consecrate all your peculiarities to God 
and then all, everything may be considered as assets.”’ My life, “was 
ruined by failing to recognize this fact!’ 

- Then she told a strange story. After many years of happy 
service in Jerusalem the thought came to her one day that a romantic 
disposition, and not the love of service, had been the real urge. With 
the persistency of a repeating decimal the enemy returned until finally 
the old joy, having been stolen from her life, health failed and retire- 
ment from the field became necessary. Some years later she recovered 
and in order to remedy the alleged former mistake her second 
appointment was to Damascus. Again a period of happy service 
preceded a similar attack which could only end in the same way. 
Retirement from the field was the result. In other words a romantic 
love for the Holy Land instead of being used as a God-given asset 
‘was allowed to operate against her with ruthless force. Thus it 
was my friend’s good fortune at the very beginning to profit by a 
warning of the utmost value. 
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Perhaps no more is necessary under spiritual qualifications but 
for the sake of emphasis we shall mention a few details :— 


_A successful missionary must have deep down in his nature a 
veritable fountain of First Corinthian Love or Charity. Love will 
oust racial prejudice and reveal the Tibetan as a brother man; and 
it will see beneath the dirt and cultural deficiencies a soul for whom 
Christ died, and, with ourselves, possessing an equal right to the 
consolations and full privileges of Christ’s religion. And most truly 
love will keep a man on the dreary steppes and in torrid corrosions 
when the romance, enthusiasm, and ideals of another generation are 
like coins out of currency, and when neuralgia and rheumatism 
torture his joints as he plods wearily through the avenues of the chill 
gray years. And finally it, First Corinthian charity, more speedily 
than anything else will break down the nomadic isolation and dispel 
the withering atmosphere of suspicion and superstition. 


Again, in our reverence for Paul we would emphasise Faith and 
Hope. Men have seen the down of a mountain chick flutter against 
a granite wall in the Tibetan mountains. The doubting Thomas 
might not inaptly liken that to the Church’s effort in Tibet: But 
there are those who are confident that God can remove mountains, 
and to such the illustration is pointless. Indeed the triumph of 
Truth is the most precious of all divine assurances. “For the earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea.” His Kingdom will come, and His will must 
be done some day on the earth as it is in heaven. Surely this is 
sufficient warrant for men of faith and hope to devote consecrated 


energies to that part of the Tibetan attack for which their talents 


have fitted them and the opportunities indicate. 


We think too much stress has been placed on the necessity of 
Tibetan missionaries being possessed of unusual physical strength. 
Perhaps it would be wiser to choose men generally sound in all their 
organs and then allow local conditions to mould them to the type 
desired. It is unlikely that nature’s readjusting process would affect 
any but an almost negligible proportion. But even if we admit that 
there are physical types capable of rendering long years of service in 
China or other lands that would find residence in Tibet impossible, 
we must remember that the very reverse may be stated with equal 
emphasis. 

Scientific data likely to guide Councils are hard to find but the 
fact seems to have been established that above 12,000 feet one 
hundred men are required to do what can be done easily by fifty men 
at sea-level. Our friend “A” assures us that although troubled at 
times with insomnia in lower altitudes he usually sleeps long and 


‘goundly between 8,000 and 15,000 feet. Moreover, he is inclined to 


think that the effect of the altitude on each individual decrees fairly 
correctly the amount of exertion capable of being indulged in safely. 
Mountain sickness, also, if his experience is any criterion, must | 

classed with myths. He scorns the suggestion that the Tibetan diet 
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of barley meal, butter and tea adversely affects a man’s digestion, 
but even if it did, assures us that the difficulty could be overcome 
and the monotony relieved by an occasional reversion to station 
supplies or purchases en route. Moreover, it may be a fact that a 
life constantly in the saddle amidst very pleasant surroundings with 
nights in tents on flower-decked swards will have a beneficial effect 
on the general health, digestive organs included. So it is quite 
possible that invalids, if gradually introduced to the tableland con- 
ditions, might find that what at first threatened their existence would 
in the long run become powerful agents for renewing youth and 
increasing strength. “A” claims that on the humid plains of China 
he had asthmatic tendencies, and, finally, doctors shook their heads 
and spoke of chronic pleurisy. But the high altitudes drove away 
all annoying symptoms. Rheumatism and neuralgia also made life 
a misery for months but the dentist proved the cause to be one other 
than altitudes. Finally, on another occasion a medical man of inter- 
national reputation found symptoms of “caisson disease.” But 
later, even when living in much higher altitudes, the trouble did not 
return because he curtailed the extent of his migrations vertically. 
In conclusion it might be mentioned that some data by no means 
considered final, concerning physiological peculiarities of Litang 
women seem to confirm in high Asia the previously mentioned results 
obtained by railway experts in South America. 


When we come to temperamental qualities much more care is 
needed. With this suggestion in view we would mention a few to 
which the attention of Councils might be directed. - The suitable 
applicant should have an undoubted tenacity of purpose. This will 
surmount or circle round difficulties and keep the missionary in the 
main course when a man in whom this grace is lacking will be 
floundering in diverging bypaths. 


He must have faith in himself. While elephantiasis of the Ego 
unsanctified may be of great interest to the pathologist, it certainly 
disqualifies a man for work on the Tibetan border. But an apologetic 
soul with an inferiority complex is equally impossible. When the 
former, however, modified by grace and controlled by the Holy Spirit 
is so sure of the divine intention that he has unbounded faith in the 
value of the opportunities that offer and is willing to risk all in the 
interests of his “Call” we emphatically prefer him, the man of eleven 
talents, to his “Holy” companion without any. 


The applicant showld have a real love for danger. If we look 
upon difficulties of all kinds as somewhat akin to danger this quali- 
fication is common to all healthy men. Of course we do not mean 
any morbid pleasure in suffering or craving for ill-usage, but the 
desire to conquer something that would hinder or circumscribe our 
activities. ‘‘A” insists that in his case danger bears the same relation 
to life that cayenne pepper does to a good Chinese meal. That is it 
pleasantly stimulaties his nature and reveals to him, and enables him 
to draw on, reserves that are not usually at his disposal. Hence his 
motto has been for years, “Live dangerously!” | 
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_..Such men should, however, have something in their makeup that 
might be described as a streak of cowardice. If not, for many rea- 
sons, their term of service is likely to be of short duration. We prefer 
to look upon the V. C. as an emergency type. He counts not, or is 
indifferent to, the cost, neither does he cover his retreat. Hence the 
coming out from his venture alive is a mere accident. Of course, 
such a “streak” presupposes a real danger because when the human 
system is below par an unexpected assault is liable to overcome a 
man’s sense of duty or even a strong dread of not playing the game. 
On the other hand this collateral instinct forces a man to consider 
programmes carefully and at ordinary times eliminates much that 
would he fatal to life, health or missionary efficiency. It is an excel- 
lent corrective, too, for the confusion that sometimes exists regarding 
causes and their effects. It will also often discriminate between mere 
impulses and the Spirit’s leading. 


It is a plain duty to warn against the unduly emotional and 
impulsive types. They, as a rule, do not last long, and if far removed 
from the counteracting influences of a sane society are capable of 
creating incidents that might be fraught with very serious conse- 
quences. Of course the difficulty vanishes to the negligible point 
' when grace and Christian training enable a man to co-relate cause 
and effect; appraise emotional values with some certainty; and 
control impulses with moderate success. “‘A” once travelled in “dang- 
erous” regions with a friend who had been trained admirably, and 
whose natural judgment was reliable above the normal; but he 
became powerfully influenced by a highly emotional school. The 
result was that at ordinary times, when reason and his natural self 
were in control, his opinions were of great value, and his decisions 
above criticism. But when in difficulties or facing crises he seemed 
to be entirely under the control of his emotions, and it was generally 
accepted that he would almost always then do the wrong thing or 
act more or less unwidsely. 


* A Jove of the romantic is a valuable asset and to some extent, 
necessary. In Tibet we have a wonderful land; and its interesting 
people have a picturesque culture, an intriguing religion and amazing 
history. Romantic spirits, therefore, will not only find here 4 
‘nourishing diet, but an abundance of titbits to offer kindred souls 
in the homelands. Some dwarfs seen by “A” on the Salwin in 1911 
proved of great interest to the Australian public; and his crossing the 
Salwin, Mekong, and Kinsha within a week, while of little direct 
value gave him a satisfaction that could not fail to react favourably 


if indirectly on his future programmes. 


A true Tibetan missionary must periodically enjoy absences from 
‘European society, his fellow-workers, and even that oasis in the 
“desert men call home. Indeed; his own civilization and culture must, 

intermittently, produce an ennui sufficiently strong to send him on a 
health pilgrimage to camps and settlements beyond the passes. It 


is then that the “lower civilizations” will welcome him as the father 
uid the prodigal. 
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Finally, we require intelligent, all round men: men who are 
yapable of great mental development apart from the cultural props 
of the homelands. Good linguists will find themselves in a position 
to glorify God greatly: so will keen observers, and men with ap 
interest in the Works of God as well as the Word of God. Moreover, 
we want men capable of appreciating the discoveries, and under- 
standing the speculations of science, especially where they concern 
man in his threefold composition. For instance, a missionary on 
furlough, might be asked to make it clear to scholarly men that 
Lamaism or Polyandry are not simply outcrops of capricious vice but 
sincere attempts to solve a mountain problem. | 


‘Much more could be written about physical and temperamental 
qualifications necessary to enable a man to do an éxacting and 
dangerous duty in a pleasant spirit. But the article is already too 
long, so we shall sum up in a few sentences. The difficulties of a 
geographic nature so often stresed are, largely imaginary. What are 
generally considered to be unusual and unpopular temperaments in 
men of singular angularity, may be God-given assets in the Tibetan 
attack. If such men remain stubbornly incumpatible the alternative 
should not be a return ticket to the homeland, for with the oppor- 
tunity to live and work alone combined with a minimum of inter- 
ference from headquarters they might become giants in their day. 
Finally, it may be added that men of humble origin and a moderate 
lack of educational advantages should not be too readily rejected. 
But if such have no desire to improve themselves; or have not the 
ability to profit by experience or exploit opportunities their case is 
-hopeless and the expense of sending them to Tibet unwarranted. | 


A Newcomer's imaginings. 


RASH editor has asked the writer to set down the “frank 
A reactions” felt by one newcomer in regard to the Christian 
Movement in China. Certainly, after twenty months in the 
heart of up-country China, it is interesting and even amusing 
to oneself to attempt this—to record one’s first random imaginings. 


Anyone brought up, apart from the Bible and Christianity, 
mainly on European culture, must feel it strange as he finds himself ~ 
in the middle of a great country with so old a culture, and yet so far 
removed in every way from Europe. How much more the European 
knows of India, Egypt—almost any other country, than of China, 
and how little connexion in history there has been, so that Europe 
and China seem like the two poles round which the history of civilisa- 
tion has revolved. And it is no less interesting to reflect how far 
away are the Christian Chinese leaders at whose feet we used to 
sit in the Far West. 


Life under a missionary society seems very different from that 
in the service of the Church in the West. Presumably in the old 
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pioneering stage there was great freedom for the individual, and 
to that has now succeeded the second stage of ordered regimentation. 
Certainly, at least for one j«oming from the splendid freedom of an 
older university and, a fact which will be obvious and may therefore 
be admitted, the Church of England, it is all a great contrast—per- 
haps in part inevitable. Gone are the wide horizons of England, 
and in many ways things seem very petty. It certainly seems very 
far f gro ne truth to say that to go overseas automatically broadens 
one’s outlook. 


And yet, in spite of what has just been said, it would certainly 
not be true to speak of this as a new world. It is continually being 
said nowadays that the world is one—so it is: and it therefore 
follows that in coming to China one comes only to a rather different 
part of what is fundamentally very much the same world. Con- 
sidering the difference and separatedness in history, it is really 
striking that the basic ideas of natural morality should be so much 
the same. The resemblance goes further. A few days ago, the 
writer gave an out-of-date English newspaper to a boy in a junior 
middle school for wrapping things in, and so forth: a few days 
later, he went into the boy’s room, and saw that part of it had been 
pasted as a picture on the wall, too precious to be used otherwise— 
it was an advertisement, showing an extremely pretty-pretty damsel 
sitting on her young man’s knee—just the sort of thing that appeals 
to human nature at his age in the West. In England, there are 
people who speak of folk living almost in the next street as strange 


and queer, as if indeed they were scarcely human. But the plain | 


fact is that in the beginning God made man; He did not make 
English and Chinese and Americans and so on. And human nature 


seems very much the same the world over, and the big questions are 


much the same everywhere. 


The newcomer is bound to be interested, even surprised, when 
he finds that in middle schools in the heart of China all the students 
learn the language of a little island in the West, even if often in 
the reformed kind used by a large country in the Very Far West. 
Equally it is interesting to find the language of athletics to be English. 
One hears a student speak of a certain athletic festival in Shanghai— 
when one manages to understand his Chinese, it appears that he calls 
them rather oddly (It is odd) the “Far East” Games—but Far East 
of what? It might be better, at least for us Europeans, if we gave 
up speaking about the Far East, and spoke instead about the Far 
West. What is Greenwich that it should be considered the hub of 
the universe? Recently in the “China Critic” there were surprising- 
ly extreme remarks about Chinese music learning from Europe. 
And then the feminine fashions in hair—but it is unnecessary to 
labour the point any further—it really seems that, notwithstanding 
all nationalism, China is in fact being rapidly westernised, and one 
is almost forced to suppose that her aversion to Christianity is simply 
because this is an Eastern religion. 
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This, then, is the general setting in which we have to consider 
the indigenous Chinese Church. This question is no doubt a highly 
delicate one for any westerner to write « —indeed it is almost an 
impertinence. And yet this article presumably has no point, unless 
its “frank reactions” are provocative rather than merely parrot-like. 


We all know the cosmopolitan who loves every country but his. 
own, and probably most of us detest him. Swinburne hit off the: 
cosmopolitan well enough when he said of Byron, that he fancied 
himself to be writing like a good European when really he was only 
writing like a villainously bad Englishman. But surely in the world 
today, nationalism is, at least except for the Englishman, entirely 
the rule, and, whatever may have been the case a few years ago, 
there is no real question now of a cosmopolitan religion. 


But exactly what is our idea of a Chinese Church? In the town 
where this article is written there is an independent Chinese Church. 
They sing hymns and preach sermons just the same as in the 
American Protestant circles whenee they derive their faith. They 
are now entirely unconnected with Western Christianity. Is that 
all that matters? 


The past, in Hanoverian and Victorian England, in Manchu 
China, more recently in isolationist America, has seen enough of 
independence and isolation. “The Englishmen won’t stand that” 
is no argument, but the last cry of hopeless prejudice, and what real- 


ly matters is whether the Englishman ought to stand it or not, 


whether the Englishman who won’t stand it is not perhaps the old 
—— equivalent to S. Paul’s old Adam, and for whom Christ 
ied. | 


The Dean’s of St. Paul’s, with his usual acuteness, says in his 
recent book “Christian Ethics and Modern Problems,” “Christianity 
promised to make men free—it did not promise to make them 
independent.” The youth of China is brought up, in the “Three 
Principles’—to admire Newton as one of the world’s greatest 
scientists. But Newton’s science was very much the product of the 
unexciting fen-town in an island off the coast of Europe where he 
spent most of his life. His religion, on the other hand (for he was 
a devout Christian), was not even European, but sprang from the 
meeting place of three continents. To those who regard Christianity 
as essentially European, one might commend the’ writings of the 


_ great Nietzsche and his followers today—these might disabuse them. 


In fact, though it is no doubt unfashionable today to say so, our 
likenesses, as between different races of men, are far greater than our 
differences, and it is independence, isolation, which brings death; 
contact and communication which bring life. The recent excavations 
at Mohenjo-Daro in Sind apparently reveal an old civilisation, 
hitherto unknown, with distinctive features, but with a religion 
essentially the same as that of the old Eastern Mediterranean civilisa- 
tion centering round Crete. In the past, no doubt, there have been 
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different national ideas and habits of hygiene; but real hygiene, 
when it comes, seems much the same in China as in England, and it 
shows no lack of patriotism to import wholesale western hygiene. 
One comes to China with a great respect for her old civilisation, 
and it is surprising to find when all is said and done, how almost 
exclusively western civilisation dominates her today—western 
civilisation, that is, with the exception of the West’s adopted religion. 


It is interesting to notice the causes ascribed by Professor 
Latourette in his “History of Christian Missions in China” for the 
failure of the early attempts to establish Christianity in China. 
One cause that recurs with each failure, is the breaking of com- 
munication with the Church in Western Asia, the breaking of the 
bonds that united the community of the loyal in mWiany lands. It is 
of course obvious that such isolation, at least in respect of space, is 
now no longer possible—but the lesson stands—the weakening of the 
uniting links brought death. 


Presumably what gives so much force to the cry for a Chinese 
Church is this. Inevitably the missionary has tended to transplant 
to China the Christianity of Old Billington or New Muddleham, with 
all its unnecessary idiosyncracies. And Christian Chinese ask quite 
rightly, what are Old Billington or New Muddleham to them: may 
they not invent their own idiosyncracies? And of course this is 
perfectly reasonable. But it is not all. One would suggest that 
there is such a thing as Christian tradition, which is by no means 
to be identified with the Christianity of sects, and that isolation from 
such Christian tradition, or isolation now from the faithful in other 
lands, would be a disaster for the Church in China. Christian tradi- 
tion, of course, has not the remotest connexion with a nineteenth 
century invention such as fundamentalism. -People like Origen and 
Augustine were really not quite so-naive as most of us start today by 
thinking, and the faith by which Ramon Lull and St. Francis of Assisi 
lived, sunk as we like to think they were in medieval obscurantism, 
has still something which our much vaunted twentieth century can 
learn. It would seem vitally important that, in the present form- 
ative stage of the Church in China, we should make this quite clear 
distinction between the peculiarities of nineteenth or even twentieth 
century New Muddleham, on the one hand, and the main stream of 
the best of Christian tradition, on the other. | 


These, in a word, are the days of political, economic, cultural 
and religious nationalism. Therefore, we take the idea of a Chinese 
Church for granted—the struggle for it has been fought and won. 
But, if we think of the future, as surely we must, there still remains 
the question whether the Church in China is to be independent and 
isolated, or will take its place in the world-wide community of the 
loyal, which is the Church, and will fearlessly, in a world where we 
learn from everything else, learn also what really is the heart of 
Christian tradition, and not merely Victorian or Georgian oddities. 
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After all, different interpretations can be put upon the idea of the 
Chinese Church. A war novel, dealing in large part with the present 


_ writer’s old school, “Tell England,” tells of a Colonel addressing his 


subalterns, who will soon be coming to grips for the first time with the 


-Turks, that they will be fighting for the Cross against the Crescent, 


“and an English Cross too.” We like to think of an English Chris- 
tianity, and so we understand that our Chinese friends like to think 
of a Chinese Christianity. But the Cross, and the Church, are not 
really English or Chinese. The question of a narrowly national 
religion is one that arises in England as much as anywhere else. 
Such phrases as an “English Cross” are at least dangerous, simply 
because there is so much that is true in them. 


A striking impression forces itself on one of the contrast be- 
tween the state of the Church, so far as one can make it out, say 
ten years ago, and what one actually sees and hears in the present 
day. People in the Far West are liable almost to take it for granted 
that small and weak though the Church in the East may be, at least 
the trend is upward, and that such church people as there are do 
really concern themselves with the Faith. The fact, however, seems 
to be that deep devotion comes no more easily in China than in the 
West: here, no less than there, most people are neither saints nor 
devils, but something in between, and nothing but harm can come 
of the refusal to recognise this. In one up-country church the 
writer has visited, there used, he was told, to be 300 people or so in 
church Sunday by Sunday—now, at least on the men’s side, the 
congregation, it seems, apart from employees, could be counted 
virtually on the fingers of one hand. In one place there is talk of 
moving into a smaller church—that of course is not proclaimed 
before authority, still less broadcast in propaganda in the West, but 
it hits off the situation only too well. The writer went out for 
Christmas in a village, while his Chinese chief held the fort in 
town: the church-group here had practically vanished, and only by 
repeated efforts were a handful collected, a considerable time after 
the hour already late and inconvenient, fixed for the Christmas 
Communion service. ‘Too often—and in all that is said, the reference 
is not to any particular group, but to what one sees and hears of 


different denominations—the Church hardly exists apart from those 


economically dependent on it. Of course, when some high official 
comes round who controls the finances, desperate attempts are made 
to put up a good outward show, and with a certain measure of 
success. But the natural and true condition is very different. And 
one wonders how many middle school people, teachers or students 


shave joined the church since 1925—precious few, one imagines, 


apart from those employed. Whatever it may be like down-country, 
here at least the Church seems flourishing more or less in proportion 
to the general remoteness of a place, and the lack of education: one 
gathers that quite a number of the young leaders used to be pillars 
of the Church. It is very different now, and the gulf is tremendous 
in between. 
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Church organisation, of course there is a-plenty,. but mostly it 
seems organisation only, without soul or body. A great deal of 
glib talk is heard about the events in 1925 and ever since as a 
purifying movement. Would that it were so! But for the most part 
one sees no phoenix rising with strength renewed, but merely charred 
remains of a once going concern. In the town where this is written, 
the ground seems strewn with people, many of them educated, who 
have been connected with the Church but are now utterly aloof. One 
goes to a country district, and is told that the great obstacle is the 
old (lapsed) church members, of whom there are so many. We must 
not confuse faith with complacence! 


All this, it need hardly be said, constitutes the most tremendous 
compliment to the devoted workers, Chinese and foreign, who are 
struggling with an almost impossible task: indeed, one sometimes 
thinks that it is just where the work is truest and deepest that the 
effects seem least—the true Faith is not easy. But one would like 
to see in the pages of “missionary” propaganda in the West less talk 
of purifying fires and more of fires that merely destroy, and (as 
Carlyle would say) less treacle and more brimstone, an abandonment 
of the pretence that things are going quite nicely. For, in one man’s 
view of up-country work, Christianity has every appearance of being 
a dying cause. We must tell the truth, and the truth in this case is 
not soothing syrup—it is no good purring while the Church in China 
burns (or more accurately burns out). One would think that here 
at least the Church would not suffer from the disadvantages of 
tradition and convention—the first Christian work was begun here 
barely more than thirty years ago—yet we seem to have the ill effects 
of tradition without the strength it can give. There seems today a 
thousand times more point even than before in Valignani’s famous 
cry, “O Rock, Rock, when wilt thou yield?” They accuse the Church 
of being foreign—so it is, all easy talk of the Chinese Church notwith- 
standing: here it is only enhanced because ever since the writer has 
been here the local authorities have been opposed to those leaders 
of the nation who are Christians. They say the Church is super- 
stitious and so it perhaps appears to an unsympathetic critic; and 
however cruel and unjust the criticism, the fact that it is so generally 
made does not make the way easier for the Church. 


It will no doubt he said that the writer is suffering from a tem- 
porary phase of disappointment. In point of fact, however, he came 
to China largely because he felt that Christianity was faced with 
its most difficult task here, where is neither the stronger tradition 
of the Indian Church nor the more uncritical receptivity of Africa: 
he came with no romantic illusions as to a land flowing with milk 
and honey, and where there is no illusion to start with, there comes 
no disappointment. What has just been said is what has forced 
itself on one, through what one has seen and heard these twenty 
months. One hears occasionally, no doubt, from the coast news 
which, if undistorted, gives hope. But, in general, the seriousness of 
the situation seems to lie, first, in the contrast between the flourish- 
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ing Church (as it appears) of a few years ago, and what seems now 
little more than charred remains of it: secondly, though most or all 
of what has just been said is admitted in private, in the reluctance 
in public to write of the situation without glossing. 


It would appear that when all this is candidly admitted, then 
advance may once more become possible. The plain fact, surely, is 
that our backs are to the wall, at least if we are sensitive to the 


currents of the time, and that the Christian Movement in China is 


now fighting in its last ditch. Our Lord pointed out that it is not 
precisely easy for the rich to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
experience shows that it is no easier for the intellectual. It is only 
honest to realise that the world in general is certainly not getting 
poorer, nor is it becoming less educated. The Church must not now 
nor in the future expect to have roses, roses, all the way. 


Christians used to be moved by the thought of so many thousands 
dying without hearing the Gospel. Now we are a stage further on: 
most people with a burning desire could now listen to the Christian 
Message, even though presented very inadequately. And the situa- 
tion that now faces us is that nine hundred and ninety in each of 
those many thousands simply do not care two pins for it all. Surely 
this is a deeply moving thought—a challenge if ever there was one. 
The time now demands not so much preaching only as persuasion, 
and this is vastly more difficult. : 


All this is by no means intended for a cry of despair. It is 
always invigorating to face facts. The smallness of our numbers is 
the least of our weaknesses.. They say the future of the world lies 
with the big battalions—America, China, Russia—but certainly in 
the past’ it has been not so much the big as the little nations 
—Palestine, Greece, England—which have made history. If only we 


_ will first fearlessly face the facts, we may still do valiantly. 


Such then is the situation of the Christian Movement in China, 
as it presents itself to one newcomer from the far parts of the world. 
It certainly makes one take stock very seriously of one’s position. 
What has the situation to suggest in regard to this? Certain points 
seem to emerge. 


It is, presumably, unnecessary to urge that the once great 
missionary epoch has definitely passed: one has a great, even if 
somewhat romantic, admiration for the great missionaries of the past; 
but now the word “missionary” sends a cold shiver down one’s 
spine. We need to adapt ourselves as quickly and as thoroughly as 
possible to the new task and the new vocaburary that cannot but go 
with it. Professor Latourette says that we need a new philosophy 
of missions—surely this lies ready at hand in the conception of the 
world-wide community of the loyal. 


But it may be suggested that, at least so far as men are con- 
cerned, we should abandon the usual broadcast appeal for help from 
the Western Church. Apart from doctors, agriculturalists and the 
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like, it really seems that there is room only for a very few people. 
It seems agreed that evangelisation must be mainly the work of 
Chinese: and now that for the most part church administration js 
rightly given over to Chinese, it appears that, with the Christian 
community so small, it is very far from easy for the overseas’ cleric 
to find work to do, though no doubt the mere fact of his presence is 
to a certain extent a help. In any case, it is vastly more difficult for 
the westerner now that he has to fit into an already existing com- 
munity and has to suggest instead of, as formerly, to order, parti- 
cularly when he has only a slight knowledge of the language. It is, 
it seems, certainly not every man’s job—and anyone who does not 
agree with this would seem simply to be quite insensitive to the 
situation in which we find ourselves. To invite all and sundry is 
to ride for a fall, both as far as the Church here is concerned, and 
as regards men who might do splendid work in other parts of the 
world. It is no use, as one sometimes hears done, for armchair 
critics, without practical experience of the overseas’ cleric’s new 
position, to lay down the law and say how easy it all is. If we 
follow the opinion of those actually attempting it, it appears very 
much the reverse.. We have to reckon on our western craving, 
awkward as it is, for something definite to do: and mere easy con- 
tentment would seem to show beyond doubt a lack of sensitiveness. _ 


If, then, the position of the overseas’ cleric in China is a very 
special one, which only a few are called to fill, and indeed fur which 
only a few are wanted, it is doubly important that in other ways 
there should be a close touch between the Church in East and West. 
It goes without saying that the more Christian Chinese see of the 
Church in the West, the better it is for the latter. Another pos- 
sibility suggests itself. Overseas’ members of the Church in China, 
when they return to the West on furlough, seem always, as is said 
of a prominent English religious leader, to get foot-and-mouth 
disease—to be always on the move and always talking. One 
would like to see a trial made of some such scheme as the following. 
Instead of going from place to place, not stopping for more than 
one brief service or meeting in each place, the cleric from overseas 
might be attached during furlough to a big and central parish, where 
there would be several already on the staff. Half of his time could 
be spent as a working member of the parish staff, when he would 
have the opportunity to knit links between the Eastern and the 
Western Church; and he would both give to and gain from the older 
Church. The other half of his time he could devote to assisting 
such other churches in the area as wished it, in their study and 
realisation of the world-wide Church: he would be free to give 
courses of lectures, possibly to quite small groups, to discuss and 
answer questions, for example, one night a week for six or twelve 
weeks running: there would then be some chance for people to get. 
to know him. One ventures to think that possibly, in some such 
way, bonds might be forged between the different sections of the 
Church, more effectively than when there is no more than a flying 
visitor, on the one hand, who preaches a sermon and then vanishes, 
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and, on the other, talk on the world-wide Church by people who have 
no personal acquaintance with the Church beyond the seas. 

Again, in face of the stupendously difficult situation of the 
Christian Movement in China, one would suggest that we need a 
wide and deep outlook, a wide and spacious sense of the riches of 
the Faith. In theory, of course, all would agree to this. In the 
Far West it has long been a commonplace that India and other 
countries will enrich Christianity with their distinctive contributions. 
And yet many who talk thus glibly appear quite unable to treat 
fairly, or even with common courtesy, the distinctive Christianity 
of Southern and Eastern Christianity already before us., Admittedly | 
there are difficulties on both sides. And yet without such a deepen- 
ing we can hardly hope really to go forward. That the way will 
not be easy is obvious from the storm of protest raised by strong 
partisans of all colours to the Revised English Prayer-book, the 
ancient shibboleths brought out, and the old hatreds revived. But 
one cannot help feeling that at the present time we simply cannot 
afford to be the slaves of old inhibitions and old negations. We need 
the best from whatever quarter it may come—let us by all means 
borrow from Buddhism and humanism, but also, when suitable, 
from historic Christianity. 
| One sad conclusion cannot be altogether avoided. One comes, 
thinking in the usual lazy English way that, if we are but honest and 
well-meaning, all will be well, and then is impressed with the great 
number of delicate problems confronting the Church. One is, 
indeed, driven to the conclusion that heart-religion is quite inade- 
quate to the present: situation—there seems an imperative need for 
straight thinking, allied with great-heartedness rather than soft- 
heartedness. In fact, there seems a need to love God with all our 
heart and soul and mind and strength. 

One tries to catch a little of the atmosphere of modern China, 
and in connection with it consider methods of extending the Christian 
community. One is rather struck with the little use there seems 
to be in merely distributing portions of the Scriptures, or even — 
merely inducing folk to read them. Of course, in the past there 
have been’ wonderful instances of people coming across parts of the 
Bible, and being moved by it to inquire further. But the whole 
point of such stories is that they are exceptional, whereas if Chris- 
tianity were really, as in the past it has sometimes been wrongly 
represented, the religion of a book, they would be the rule. In fact, 
it seems the fact today, as it has been in history, as was recently 
so pertinently pointed out in the “Chinese Recorder” by Mr. E. R. 
Hughes, that the Church rather than the Bible is the instrument 
for the extension of the Kingdom of Heaven.t The Bible, in fact, 
does not carry its message quite as much on the surface as we 
sometimes like to think, and even for simple village folk a good 
deal of explanation must be needed, while one imagines that anyone 
with a modern education in China, sitting down to read say the New 


See “Practical Religion,” Chinese Recorder, April, 1931, page 207. 
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Testament, would almost certainly get hold of the wrong end of the 
stick. Indeed, that this is so is witnessed by an excellent fundament- 
alist of the writer’s acquaintance. The Bible, obviously, will always 
be quite unique, but it should be the quarry whence Christian teach- 
ing is drawn, and seems to need competent explanation. We come 
back, in fact, to something very much like the old principle—the 
Church to teach and the Bible to prove, No doubt it was unwise of 
the Church authorities in the Middle Age to discourage general 


unguided Bible reading, but one quite sees their point. 


At the certain cost of being called a diehard Englishman, one 
must record his gasping dismay at the masses of organisation in the 
Christian Movement here, whether locally or nationally, though there 
is no doubt more temptation to such standardisation than in the 
West. The Kingdom of Heaven consists of persons, not organis- 
ations. There are, for example, heaps of interesting things one can 
teach people, but it matters little what is taught compared with the 
teached. We don’t want mass-production! A few whole-hearted 
people can do more than all the organisation in the world. No doubt 
it is easier to set up organisations than to make Christians, but the 
former only serves- to hide to some extent the nakedness of: the 
land. No doubt in the Very Far West some people like mechanical 
and standardised mass-production, but it seems cruel to encourage its 
transplanting to China. Freedom is not necessarily inefficient. 

One feels strongly the inadequacy of mere talk. It seems as 
easy in China as anywhere else to pour out a flood of beautiful talk, 
which is however quite empty and hollow. And if it is sometimes 
true that Chinese cannot take Chinese talk at its face-value, how 
much less can they do so with one so far removed from them in so 
many ways as the westerner. This would seem to have a very direct 
bearing on Christian work: it is, to put it crudely, no good spending 
most of our time and energy in talk, nor should our talk, in the form, 
for instance of a sermon, be allowed the main place in what we call 
our worship. The centre of our religion, one is consequently driven 
to conclude, should not be a pulpit, still less, as one has heard 
suggested, a round table, where everyone talks and presumably does 
nothing else, but an altar and the Communion service, with all that 
these mean of self-giving, of loyalty and devotion. Often, no doubt, 
especially in first proclaiming the Gospel, we can do nothing but talk - 
and preach, and sometimes there may be glorious results, but it 
would seem essential to realise how little weight words in themselves 


The situation as it strikes one certainly seems to demand a 
constructive and definitely Christian faith. We cannot live on barren 
negations nor on the mere destructiveness of the radical. W. » 
Gladstone is quoted as saying “The test of greatness is not how little 
a man believes, but how much.” No doubt there are plenty of a 
religions today, both ancient and modern, and we do not need hos 
swallow all of these. But Gladstone’s remark seems to have ts 
message for our day—negation and mere radical Gestznctivences: . 
a thoroughly cheap and easy form of false cleverness. Long article 
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merely disproving, for instance, the Virgin Birth,.may be perfectly 
true, but it is difficult not to feel slightly impatient when men of 
intellectual ability cannot do more than tread over again such a 
well-trodden field. __ 
We must not let the wide outlook and generous sympathies that 
we should have fade into mere nebulous vagueness. To think and 


act as if everything is really very much the same merely shows loose ~_ 


thinking. We cannot be everything at once, and have got to choose 
what we will believe, and reject what. is incompatible with it—we 
may be wrong in what we choose and_ reject, but-that cannot be 
helped. There are some charming people to whom one would com-— 
mend the story of a certain chameleon. It one day found itself upon 
a tartan rug, made a gallant attempt to turn all colours at once— 
and burst! 

We might, for example, emphasise the definitely Christian 
character of Christmas. Last year someone in this town who had 
been educated overseas sent the writer a Christmas card—he was 
not a Christian, and the act was simply one of charming friend- 
liness and most pleasant. But it was significant; he regarded 
Christmas as simply a time of holiday and merrymaking—a sad, 
bitter comment on the Christianity of the western world. It is very 
splendid to try to bring non-Christians within the worshipping com- 
munity, and we cannot possibly keep Christmas to ourselves, but it 
is absurd to regard Christmas as the same for those within and 
without. The dating of the years from the traditional, though incor- 
rect, date of the birth of Christ is for us more than interesting 
archaeological curiosity, but witnesses to what we believe to be the 
central fact in history. This is not simply and solely a time for 
amusement. Our belief might be illustrated in the order of events 
on Christmas Day. In one church the writer knows the order of 
events last Christmas was this. A communion service was held, but 
not in the main church, and at an unusually early hour, to make 


-yoom for the more important events that were to follow. At the 


usual church hour, and in the usual place, a morning service was 


held, which changed by almost imperceptible degrees into a bunfight, 


with strangers admitted, and a programme of songs. This festivity 
was a quite admirable example of Christmas joy. Yet it seemed to 
one person present that it might have been better to hold the 
Communion service, as the main centre of worship, at the usual time 
and in the usual place, and to have the merrymaking in the afternoon 
or evening, to avoid giving the impression that the religious part 
was something to be got over first. Of course, some people would 
not want to make the Communion their centre of worship, but the 
principle would hold—in Christmas the religious element is first and 
foremost—the merrymaking is admirable, but secondary and sub- 
ordinate, and should not be allowed to encroach on the other. 

~ And here we seem to come very close to the heart of Christianity. 
At least in the up-country parts of China, it is inevitable that the 
Church should appear largely as a source of doles and largess— 
anything else would seem crue] and thoroughly pagan, in view of all 
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the hardships to which so many of the population are exposed. And 
yet the Church is not primarily a charity organisation. Any sensible 
person will make a beeline for anything they can get for nothing. 
But we who come from overseas’ sections of the loyal community do 
not come to give China a good time: we do not ask her to receive, 
but to give. The writer knows very little of the Y.M.C.A., but 
imagines it was founded largely to give youth a good time,—so Sir 
Arthur Yapp writes of his forty years spent in the service of youth. 
One thinks in contrast of so typically twentieth century an organisa- 
tion as Toc H, of which the foundation is that men, especially young 
men, should be concerned not so much with what they can get as 
what they can give—a very different thing. There used to be, per- 
haps there is now, in English Free Church circles, an institution 
known as a “Pleasant Sunday Afternoon,” perhaps associated with 
the Y.M.C.A. Contrasted with this is the characteristic religious 
activity of Toc H, a strenuous early morning (often a week-day) 
Communion service. Now of course it is people who matter, not 
organisations, and it is absurd to cavil at the magnificent people in 
the Y.M.C.A. And yet it seems impossible to deny a certain differ- 
ence of emphasis. -It is not, of course, meant that religion can be 
aloof from everyday life. The parish in the Far West with which 


_ the writer is associated has just started a new sort of co-operative 


housing society, and he notes with interest the trend of some 
American opinion towards something like the much-maligned English 
unemployment insurance scheme (surely a triumph of Christian 
statemanship—much higher than any merely negative prohibition), 
and looks forward to the day when China may have such. But 
Christianity is not a Gospel of comfort. The Church’s first task is 
not to dispense comfort, but to call for loyalty, loyalty to God and 
man, as against the independence in both respects characteristic of 
non-Christian views of life. We must not let our hearts run away 
with us—all these other things may be added to us, if only we will 
have loyal hearts and clear heads. In the past, spoon-feeding has 
been natural and right, but the time for it has passed, and the next 
stage is not easier. It will, of course, be said that this merely goes 
back to the worst times of gloomy and morose religion in the past. 
No doubt, in the last resort, it is merely a matter of emphasis. 
Names, of course, do not matter much, but, whatever names we use, 
a religion that is in fact merely a “pleasant Sunday afternoon” affair 
is certainly not Christianity. 


The schoolmaster, who taught the writer most, used, when dis- 
cussing our English essays, to preface his own views on the particular 
subject in question with the words, uttered with great emphasis, 
“T__will—blas—pheme—.” Possibly to some, certain of the views 
expressed in this article may seem slightly blasphemous. And yet, 
coming from the Western Isles, it is inevitable that, from what one 
hears from Chinese and westerner, and what one sees of the facts 
themselves, certain impresions should force themselves on one, and 
at the least they have the advantage of freshness and _ partial 
detachment. 
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‘Bridge for Becoming Immortals 


TRANSLATED BY D. C. GRAHAM. - 
(Continued from Chinese Recorder, April, 1932, pag 237) 


THE DISCOURSE OF THE TAOIST YANG IH. 


HE large body, and the small body; the two bodily forms. The 
true and the false transformations of dharma are known by 


the three religions. Evil people know how to consider them- 


selves only. They lose the true and save th 
themselves bury their souls. 3 ve the false, and 


Each person has two bodies, one false and one true. The false 
body has flesh and blood: the true body is the soul. The body of 
flesh does not endure long, not more than a few tens of springs 
(years). In a trice, life will be ended, and you will be buried in a 
pit. The skin and the flesh will all rot, and the stink will be bad to 
smell. The soul can be eternal. It is born, dies, and when dead is 
again born. Those who do good, become immortals, are still the same 
souls. People on earth are truly stupid, and regard the false body 
as the true one. They benefit themselves and injure others, and 
commit sins a thousand times. They do not know how to cultivate 
the righteous foundation, and they injure the true soul. When U 
Sang comes to take their lives, he can hardly distinguish the true and 
the false. When Nien Wang determines their guilt, they cannot 
escape the pit of hell. The false body injures the true body (the 
body injures the soul), so that forever human existence is lost (by 
being reborn as a lower creature). 


I come today to awaken you. ~Lest you misunderstand, I will tell 
you a parable. When a person dies, he is like a sleeping soul. The 
sleeping soul does not recognize the body. When a person awakens, 
he cannot see his soul. When a person dies, and his life is ended, 
it is quite similar to this. I exhort you all to do good, and to fulfil 
the five social relationships. Use the false body to perfect your 
merits, so as to save the true soul. Then, when life is completed, 


- your soul will depart through your head, and will happily ascend to 


heaven. It will avoid all kinds of hardships, will not go to the gates 
of hell, and will be higher than your body of flesh and blood by several 
hundred fold. Those who have accumulated great merit will become 
immortals, and when going and coming will ride on vari-colored 


clouds. 
| THE DISCOURSE OF THE IMMORTAL DAO KUAN. 


He who has money but does not cultivate (religion) is stupid. 


i ilgri tain. Life 
It is useless for him to make a pilgrimage to a sacred moun 
is like a visionary view. In the wink of an eye one enters the dark 


regions with empty hands. 
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The immortal Dao Guan came down to earth, laughing loudly, 
and saying that a short time ago, in the court of the Royal Mother,!* 
he went and attended the P’an T’ao Festival, and became drunk with 
Ch’uin Giang wine,’ and staggering, departed from the Royal Mother, 
came down to the red earth, and saw that the men and women of 
the earth are deceived in their hearts,?® and because of liquor, 
fornication, wealth, and anger, make a thousand empty (useless) 
roars. Some quarrel because of sons, and some because of daughters, 
and they do not know how to cultivate the right way. Happily and 
leisurely they use up their spirit, energy, and strength—the three 
precious things in a person. Because of this (having used up their 
strength, etc.), when they become ill, wonderful medicine can hardly 
heal them. Young people run about, deceived by fornication. 
Middle-aged people who have no children suffer waves and billows 
(of trouble). Old people, whose blood and breath have dried up, 
have less energy. They can only walk. They are unable to perform, 
and suffer all hardships. | 


Even if -you can see a few people whose children are filial yet 
when (even) they become ill, it is hard for their children to bear for 
them one hundredth or one two thousandth (of the suffering). When 
there are a few disobedient children who are entirely unfilial, it 
aggravates their parents beyond endurance. Some nourish children 
until they are old, then are much annoyed, and are grieved until tears 
pour from both eyes. Thus are the snares of the earth, and on earth 
each deceived person will find them hard to escape. Some day, when 
their years are completed, King Nien will issue a ticket (for their 
arrest), and with empty hands (leaving their wealth behind), they 
will go with their sins to hades (yin gien B& —{§), and if they have 
children, although they are present, wearing sackcloth and the filial 
headdress, who among them will think of their parents’ troubles in 
nourishing them? King Nien will investigate their good and their 
evil, and if their good deeds are few and their evil actions many, it 
will be hard to escape punishment. ‘Then you will know that it only 
pays to do good, and that it is useless to toil for reputation or profit. 
-  ] exhort men to see clearly (through to solution), and early cul- 
tivate righteousness and amass merit. You must not, on earth, 
confusedly go through from morning to night. It is said, “Let each 
person finish his own affairs.” Greatly accumulate righteousness, 
and do not accumulate much wealth, and then you will be a good and 
virtuous person. If you have clothing and food on earth, that is 
sufficient. Why should you amass wealth so as to display your 
riches? You should accumulate much righteousness, and then it will 


18. A fabulous person who lives in the K’un-lun mountains, Giles, Chinese- 
English Dictionary, p. 811. 7 

19. “Excellent wine; nectar; wine of the gods.” Grainger, Western 

| Mandarin, page 341. 


20. +O The seven holes which are supposed to exist in the human heart 
; as channels of intelligence. Baller, An Analytical Chinese-English 


Dictionary, p. 38. 
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be better with you than with those who accumulate wealth by one 
hundred fold. Those who have great merit will meet a learned 
scholar who will teach them mysterious methods, so that they can 
cultivate themselves until they are able to attend the P’an T’ao 
Festival." Even if their merit is small, they can secure divine 
doctrine, and when their lives on this earth are completed, they will 
be deified, and be happy and at leisure. 


I wish that people would come early and cultivate Tao (3 ),?" 
and do good, so as to develop happiness, and at death ascend to 
heaven.. One can not fully describe the excellent reward that will 
come in the future to those who do good. I will mount the bright 
clouds, and amid a thousand auspicious influences will leave the earth, 
manifesting a thousand radiant lights. Now the poor Taoist, in the 
air, emits brilliant light. He goes to the borders of heaven, and the 
corner of the seas, arriving in a moment. Now, seeing the green 
mountains, and the blue waters, he is happy beyond bounds. 


THE SPEECH OF THE TAOIST HAT LIU CONCERNING 
THE PARENTS-IN-LAW OF WOMEN. 


Once upon a time, riding on a cloud, I went to the dark regions 
(hades). Most of those who are punished (in hades) are women. 
On enquiry, I learned that it was because they did not reverence 
their parents-in-law. I will now exhort them. 


I exhort the women of this world. Your parents-in-law are 
your great benefactors. Although they did not bring you up, in 
nourishing your husband they bestowed their affections amidst hard- 
ships by innumerable kindnesses that cannot be fully described. I 
will briefly mention a few things. They sent your husband to school, 
so that in the future he would be more able than others. Morning and 
evening they constantly instructed him, causing (teaching) him to 
determine to be a good man. If he wished to sport, and his desires 
were not correct, they were afraid that he might neglect his wife. 
With good words they taught him, saying that if he did not make 
good, they would not contract a marriage for him. With bitter toil 
the parents-in-law prepared the home. Their one thought was to 
accumulate money more than other people, so that afterwards their 
son and daughter-in-law might have plenty: that they might have 
clothing and food, and not be poor. From the time when they made 
the engagement for your husband, they bought wine, purchased 
meat, and secured middle men. In making the engagement, they 
used money and rice, and also cloth, jewelry, and strings for binding 
the hair. Such gifts they got all ready, placed them in the carrying 
boxes, and sent them to your home. They constantly asked whether 


- 21. Only immortals can attend the P’an T’ao Festival. This phrase there- 
fore means that they will become immortals. . 
22. This is a very comprehensive word, like the Greek word logos, meaning 
way, reason, principle, religion, the natural order of the universe, 
including nature and man, -etc. 
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you had grown up or not, whether or not you were filial to your 
parents, and whether or not you were efficient with the cooking 
vessels and around the stove. : | | 


Year after year they waited for you, and when you were grown, 
they came and got you. They went in person and requested the 
professor to determine the year and the month (for a fortunate 
wedding), and then they returned home. Soon they engaged the 
middle man, and told him to report the year and the month to you. — 
They engaged the musicians early. They had to use several large 
and several small chairs. They enquired early about the dishes. In 
all, several cooks were needed. All things had to be prepared early, 
lest at the time when needed there be nobody to help. Red invitations 
were issued to the middle men. Money was spent in buying the 
presents, such as silk, gauze, satin, and jewelry. Meat was purchased, 
and silk and hemp thread. All the presents had to be purchased. 
First, they expended money and rice. Second, they expended their 
energies. They bought so many -things that they cannot all be 
mentioned. They determined a lucky day to send them to your 
family. Your parents lighted up the cookstove. They did not lose 
money in bringing up their daughter (the presents from the groom’s 
parents fully compensated them). Daily the time of the wedding 
drew nearer. The parents-in-law were very sad both day and night. 
Although they were sad, they invited the guests. Although they 
were sad, they prepared the wine. They made the tea, and cooked 
the rice, and hired the tailors to make the clothing. Although sad, 
they bought wood and coal, and were very busy. They bought food 
from the mountains, and bean powder. They had to buy vegetables 
and tobacco. They had to hire people and borrow tables, stools, 
teapots, and wooden vessels for stewing rice, and bedding. The 
gongs and the umbrellas (for the procession) had to be gotten ready. 
In running back and forth, they were beside themselves. They bought 
oil, salt, sauce, and vinegar. 


In what way did not your parents-in-law trouble their hearts? 
It need not be mentioned that if poor such things are hard to manage. 
Even if they (the parents-in-law) have money, they are difficult. 
When the cooks begin to work, they ask for everything. They ask the 
master for whatever they want. Finally, the relatives all arrived. 
Unceasingly your parents-in-law provided tea and tobacco for the 
guests. At night they had to provide beds for the guests who came 
long distances. They were busy preparing beds, and at night had 
no time to sleep, but worried about this and about that until daylight. — 
Fearing that everything would not be proper, they themselves went 
and hired the servants. Some servants cooked the food and carried 
the water. Others distributed the tobacco and the tea. Others 
carried the dishes, set the tables, and arranged the stools. Still 
others carried the sedan chairs and went after the bride. All those 
who beat the gongs, and carried the flags and the umbrellas were 
duly appointed. There must not be one thing lacking. Incense had 
to be burnt, candles lighted, and the gods worshipped. 
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With the music of pipes, flutes, and auiel people went to get 
the bride. (When these have been ‘sent) , the parents-in-law return 
and sit on low stools (from weariness). They were so tired that 
they could not get their breath. All their relatives, friends, and 
neighbors came to give them presents. Groups of them came in 
together. When the parents-in-law saw this they quickly welcomed 
them. They bowed ceremoniously. They called for the tobacco and 
the tea to be brought. The guests entered in succession. It was 
unceasingly tiring to your parents-in-law. Their legs grew pitifully 
stiff from walking. (Finally), there was a sound of gongs, and boys 
came forward and reported that the bride and the bridal chair had 
arrived. When the parents-in-law saw it, they were glad beyond 
= They led the bride out of the chair, and she worshipped the 
ancestors. 


The two old people had troubled their hearts a great deal before 
they got the bride into the home. The relatives and friends were 
all present. They all came and drank wine. The parents-in-law 
- again ordered the tables to be set, the stools to be arranged, the food 
to be brought, and the wine poured. All ate and drank. Then the 
parents-in-law made a bow and expressed their thanks to all. After 
the feast, all the guests returned home. The parents-in-law escorted 
them to the door one by one. Then they ordered that the (borrowed) 
stools and tables be returned. They also ordered the cook to count 
the bowls. The musicians were waiting for their money. The 
parents-in-law rushed in and out unceasingly. They paid the cooks 
for the use of the bowls. They were very busy paying tips for wine 
and meat. There was so much money to be paid for sedan chairs 
and wood that it could hardly be reckoned. 


For all these you had to depend upon your parents-in-law. For 
those who have money, such things are not so hard, but they are 
very difficult for the poor. When things are bought and not paid, 
for, each creditor will come asking for his money. The poor parents 
exhaust every means before they can settle the accounts. The paying 
of money and the using of rice are only a small part of it. Do you 
not consider such things burdersome? The parents-in-law do not 
become angry because of enduring all hardships. They desire only 
only that their son and daughter-in-law be successful; that when 
they are instructed, they be not rebellious; and that they " indus- 
trious and cause their homes to prosper. 


When the parents-in-law are old, they are without strength, and 
in conducting the family, they must depend on you. They have 
endured hardships their whole lives to nourish you. Now, when they 
are old, they are helpless. Even if the sons and daughters-in-law are 
filial, when the parents are sick, they can hardly help even a little. 
There are some sons and daughter-in-law who are unfilial. At night, 
' each person goes to his own room, and when the parents wish to talk, 
they can find nobody. They are like a person without descendants 

living in a temple (with no other place to live). 
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| It makes us weep to discuss such things. Do not such conditions 
grieve us? -I exhort all people to be filial, and early and late to be 
careful in serving their parents-in-law. Their kindnesses are very . 
many. There is little space (in this book), so it is hard to describe 
them all. Although when one is old he is without strength, in all 
things they are mindful of you (their descendants). They help you 
care for the grandsons and the granddaughters. They arrange your 
tasks unceasingly. ‘They help you care for (manage) things 
(affairs), both large and small. Daily they look after the affairs of 
the home. - Even if you pay out money and hire servants, it will be 
difficult to secure people with such true hearts as your parents. 
When the daughter-in-law visits in the home of her parents, even for 
two or three months, she need not worry (the parents-in-law look 
after the home). When your husband goes away in order to earn 
money, there are still people in charge of the family. People who 
are not upright will not dare to enter, and in the home nothing 
unsavory will happen, so that the reputation of the husband will be 
good, the daughter-in-law (you) will not have a bad name, and if 
you have sons and daughters if will be easy to get them married, and 
all your life you will dare to discuss other people’s faults. 

At night you sleep soundly, and if a thief enters, you do not 
know it. But your parents-in-law, although they are old, awake - 
easily, and if there are thieves, they will call you. When the thieves 
hear their voices, they will run away, and all the possessions and 
money will be intact. You young people have tender .bones, and 
there are many things that you do not know. If you are wrong, 
your parents-in-law will tell you, and will carefully instruct you how 
it should be. Neither important nor unimportant affairs will go 
wrong, and gradually you will do them better than others. If you 
go and ask other people (about such affairs), in many things they 
will lead you into a pit. When you have managed wrongly, they will 
secretly laugh at you. They will not treat you as well as your 
parents-in-law, who in life or death will help their sons and daughters- 
in-law. ‘Their kindnesses and virtues can hardly be vortrayed. 

I, a poor Taoist, will mention a few of them. When you eat the 
food of another, you thank him three or four times. You have 
eaten innumerable meals of your parents-in-law, but nobody has — 
asked you to thank them, to say nothing of fields, or silver, to sav 
nothing of houses you have received already made, to say nothing of 
furniture, and to say nothing of trees and forests. May you ladies 
slowly think about it, and see whether they are kindly or not (the 
parents-in-law). You can hardly repay one thousandth part. How 
will you dare disobey or grieve your two relatives (parents-in-law). | 
I urge you women quickly to requite your sources, and quickly to 
respect and serve these greatly meritorious people. Those who are 
not filial are hated by the blue sky (heaven) ,?* who will secretly inflict 
punishment on them, and not exercise sympathy. 4 

23. The same Chinese character means both heaven, and sky. The word 

heaven is often used when God is meant. In this case the context 
seems to indicate that the speaker is thinking of the blue sky,.as some- 
thing intelligent. | 
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Many who were unfilial have had their lives shortened, and have 
entered dark hades while they were still. young. Many sons and 
daughters have all died, leaving their parents without descendants. 
Many, because they are unfilial, are constantly ill, and doctors and 
sorcerers are always present (trying to cure them). Many have 
had lively (7%§9%) recompenses for being unfilial. If sons and 
daughters-in-law are disobedient, their guilt is increased ten per 
cent. The families of many have declined greatly because they were 
unfilial, and they lack clothing and food, so that they are to be pitied. 
There are many who are unfilial whom even the demons hate. Their 
houses and furniture are consumed by fire. There are many unfilial 
people whose families are not prosperous. They often meet perverse 
calamities, and wealth changes into poverty. 


It is difficult to describe all these recompenses. Exalted heaven 
will not endure unfilial people. Many stupid people do not know 
enough to awaken, but blame former generations for not sufficiently 
cultivating virtue. They do not know that they have (themselves) 
neglected the great fundamentals, and have become great sinners on 
the earth. If they want to have a good recompense (under such 
circumstances), it will be necessary for the gods to be blind. 


May all women carefully remember, and quickly requite the 
great and vast kindnesses of their parents-in-law. Requiting will 
be requited, and future sons and daughters-in-law will be filial to 
you. There will besides be many good rewards, and you will beget 
some filial sons and virtuous grandsons. The Heavenly Parent 
(K #) will. protect you, and enable you to accumulate money. 
Wealth and honor will together come (be manifested), and you will 
change the front of your house (you will improve it because of your 
greater- wealth and honor). Your sons and grandsons will wear 
buttons on the tops of their hats (a sign of official rank), and every- 
body will call you “the old person who is parent of the official.” 


It is very good to be filial to your parents. High Heaven ( EX) 
greatly loves filial people. During this life they will have vast 
wealth, too much to be enjoyed. After death King Nien will welcome 
them with hands folded as if in worship. All sins, both great and 
small, will be forgiven. The golden child will lead you up to heaven. 
Your name will be written in the book of the immortals, and the 
Jade Emperor will deify you as the Sovereign Prince. This is the 
recompense for being filial. Do you regard this as desirable, or not? 


May you women more quickly do your best, and do not give up 
good things to others (which they will receive instead of you because 
you have failed to be filial). If you are disobedient, and not filial, 
when King Nien gets you (after death), he will not be lenient. The 
severe punishment and beating during your examination will be 
painful beyond endurance. You will desire to escape, but will not 
he able to. | 


(To be Continued) 
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CHILD OF AN ACHING HEART* 
TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 


Again have I become the child of an aching heart 
Carrying the burden of Japan’s crime, 
Begging pardon of China and of the world ; 
With a shattered soul,-— 5 
Again am I a child of sadiiess! 


TO THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA* 
‘MOTOICHIRO TAKAHASHI 


When your country is overwhelmed with a great flood 
And troubled by internal dissension 

We do not help you, but rather further the Manchurian aggression! 

Japan is indeed militarist! 

If we do not reflect, and repent, 


We shall receive God’s punishment. 

Your country, now working out the problems of your revolution, 
Are we Japanese helping you? 

Or rather disturbing you? 

Deeply we are ashamed. 


Whatever militarists and so-called men of intelligence say, 
Their will is not our will, | 
Their action is not ours, 

We pacifists are weak yet, 

But we are fighting against militarists and imperialism, 

And some day, casting them off, 


We shall be able heartily to grasp your hands. 

Let us unite, and from the whole world, 

Drive out all social evils,—the sweating and the parasites, 
And achieve a peaceful world,—the Kingdom of God. 
Militarists do whatever they please, 

And so-called men of intelligence flatter them, 

But the land of egoism which results is not the true Japan. 


I dream' of the day of the Union of Asia,— 

Flags of China, Russia, India and Japan Renting high, 
And all Asiatic nations becoming sources of blessing, 
Supplying each others’ needs, 

Helping and loving one another. 

Let us bring in the rejoicing of Asia! 

Is it not our mission? , 

We hold out warm hands to your country, 

Heartily do we long for the completion of the Revolution 


We pacifists, feeling our powerlessness, and neglect of duty 
And shamed at our country’s action, 
Yet assure you of the sincerity of our hearts. 

October 30, 1931. 


*Peace Bulletin, Friends of Jesus, Feb. 1932. 
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Book Table 
THE MAKING OF A MODERN CHINESE CRITIC. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY oF A CHINESE HISTORIAN, be*ng the preface to A Symposium 
‘on Ancient Chinese History, by Ku Chieh-kaitfy. Translated and Annotated 
_ by Arthur W. Hummel; Chief of the Division of Chinese Literature, Library 

of Congress. Published by Late E. J. Beill Lii., Leydon. | 


- This is an unusually interesting psychological revelation. It is a literary 
cinema of the unfolding of the mind of a modern Chinese skeptic and critic of 
ancient things Chinese. In a detached way the author reviews the workings 
and growth of his own critical faculty from a point where he studied Chinese 
history along traditional lines to the point where he aimed “to reorganize and 
evaluate, by (his) unaided efforts, the whole of Chinese culture.” That 
ambition, he later realized, soared too high! Nevertheless he browsed in the 
fields of folk-song, tradition, religion, the drama and history, until he learned 
how to distinguish between what the people of a certain period really thought 
or imagined and what was addenda thereto deliberately forged or unconsciously 
utilized by those partial to a special viewpoint. Gradually, too, he mastered the 
modern technique of distinguishing what actually belonged to a certain age and 
what had been attributed thereto by later often undiscriminating and credulous 
writers.. He aimed, even though he failed of his original soaring ambition, to 
act the part of a “vampire toward all false scholarship,” to make the “search 
for truth (his) primary aim” and show up those whose writings, “voluminous 
— to fill heaven and earth,” should be “discarded” if they followed a lesser 
aim. 


In a delightful way he frequently confesses that his individualism was 
inveterate. He could never work under anybody else or follow the direction of 
another. In order to make ends meet he often had to undertake routine tasks. 
But he never cared for them or for money. He held that no fact when isolated 
ean be rightly understood. To find and put together multitudinous and inter- 
related facts was to him a pleasure, not a duty, though this somewhat unusual 
satisfaction often left his friends puzzled about him. 


His ramified researches were not confined to what other and older men 
thought and wrote. The documents of life came under his scrutiny also. The 
range of his interests, perhaps sometimes too wide, is seen in this quotation. It 
shows, also, that he did not think of culture in terms of China only. “All folk- 
songs, superstitions, institutions and social practices of China must, in the 
future, be studied in terms of similar phenomena in the history of other cultures, 
or ones still surviving in other parts of the world. This is true of all customs 
that center about ancestor-worship, the worship of the soil, birth, marriage, 
mourning, religious and seasonal festivals. As isolated phenomena, peculiar to 
China, their meaning is easily exhausted, but as diverse manifestations of a 
common human urge they have a significance that is almost inexhaustible; the 
reason being that in China these institutions can be traced through a long 
unbroken history, through ancient and contemporary literature. through 
archaeological finds, and through existing practices.” (page XXXVIII) His 
interests were coterminous with the whole of humanity. 


The comprehensive viewpoint back of the above quotation explains in part 
why he admits (page 167) that the “civilization of the great (modern) powers 
of the world that have encroached upon (China’s) sovereignty” cannot be 
“subdued (like that of the neighboring tribes of earlier times) by assimilation 
to our culture.” What has happened in this and other connections has brought 
to him disillusionment. This seeps through this preface in a tricking stream 
of pessismism, Though one may “study peacefully in China,” he notes, (page 
160) that there “life is now so little worth living.” Looking at Chinese culture 
from the viewpoint of its assumed impotency to assimilate the western culture 
breaking in upon it. he savs,” one is almost forced to conclud2 that our race 
has deteriorated, and that its extinction is so near that all we can do is to sit 
pessismistically waiting for the end.” (page 167). 
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Yet hope still glimmers within him that China will survive and be, perhaps, 
reborn or finally grow up. His pessismism seems to focus on the intellectual 
leadership of the old culture. _His hope that China can still grow into something 
different and better gleams through this statement. “When one views Chinese 
culture in terms of the educated classes, one cannot avoid the conclusion that 
it is old and decrepit, but looked at from the standpoint of the population as a 
whole, it is still immature” (page 168). In other words though the Chinese as 
a whole have not yet grown up they may still do so. This is coupled with a 
new view of learning, which, unlike that of those scholars who “prior to the 
seventeenth century judged learning solely in terms of its political application,” 
(page 150) should be coextensive with the whole of life. 


Much is said in this biographical preface about religion. This, in contrast 
to some modern Chinese writers, the author deems to have exercised “an 
immense power........ over our people.” He overturns numerous inferences in 
this connection. The existence of early fertility rites is recognized. Female 
divinities were often mixed up in love affairs, he avers. The change from man 
to a divinity and vice versa is noted as a common phenomenon. Then, too, 
“archaeology has made quite untenable the old assumption of a primitive 
Chinese monotheism.” (page XXXVII) He shows, also, how one earlier critic 
—Hu Wei, 1633-1714—undermined an important phase of the Sung philosophy 
by “proving” that the idea of the so-called Supreme Ultimate” (T’ai Chi) did 
not originate in ancient legendary lore but was invented in the 10th century A.D. 
by a Taoist. (page XXVIII). The terms, “Ti, and Huang-Ti,” as used in the 
Western Chou period (122-170 B.C.) were used interchangably for “Shang-ti,” 
or God. Furthermore he states that the Jade Emperor (Yi Ti) of the Taoists 
is identical with the Shang-ti of the Classic of History and the Odes. (page 137). 


This author recognized and mentions with appreciation the long line of 
Chinese critics who preceded him. Some of these are mentioned by name in the 
introduction. Their criticisms of accepted traditional ideas were usually 
suppressed by the weight of partisan credulity, the critics sometimes suffering 
for their outspokenness. In later days, however, the power of this inherited and, 
for long, dominant credulity has been broken. Hence even so fearless a critic 
of things ancient in China as Mr. Ku has found it possible to follow his bent 
without apparently suffering much more than verbal persecution. He has sought 
to live by the admonition of Confucius that, “He upon whom a moral duty 
devolves should not give way even to his master,” by to some extent, undermining 
the validity of some things said by this outstanding master. 


The sharp-cutting edge of this author’s critical faculty is felt in this com- 
ment on the Sung philosophy. “If, then, goodness exists in the individual only 
before it becomes manifest, and becomes evil as soon as it has asserted itself, 
how in the world can there be any goodness at all!” (page 62). The gradual 
growth of his appreciation of the limitations of human knowledge is strikingly 
stated. “It dawned on me that the universe is, after all, a mystery and that 
God, having no. intention of disclosing ultimate principles to humanity, locked 
these securely in his treasure box.” (page 61) Again, “No matter how high 
the mound (of human knowledge) may be reared, it is useless to expect that 
it will ever brush the stars or touch the great dipper.” (page 62). And yet he 
went on with his searching! ‘With his idea that in actual human relationships 
“goodness and badness are relative terms,” (page 73) most Christians would 
disagree. Yet all Christians, endeavoring to find out the truth about human 
relationships and their environment, which both fashions humanity and offers 
it a field for conquest, should be able to work with one so definitely set on 
finding out the truth of things. Like Mr. Ku they may find the number of their 
conclusions diminishing as their knowledge increases but those they agree on 
will furnish footholds for real advance nevertheless. 


This is a self-revealing preface. Yet is it marked’ by humble egoism, if 
those two terms can be thus used together. It shows the Chinese mind at its 
best. It shows, too, how one may taste and pass by the lesser interests of life 
and follow the star of the truth. Junior missionaries ought to read this 
autobiographical sketch to enable them to understand the type of mind they 
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have to deal with in China when they meet it on life’s higher levels. Senior 
missionaries ought to read it both to supplement their knowledge of the Chinese 
character and correct their misunderstanding thereof if troubled by such. 


JAPAN’s ECONOMIC PosITIon. JoHN E. OrcHarD. Whittlesey House, MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. New York. Pages 504. Gold $5.00. 


What are some of the reasons for modern Japan’s aggressive operations in 
China? This volume does not set out to answer that question. Most of the 
data on which its manysided and careful summaries are based were gathered in 
an investigation carried out in Japan in 1926 and 1927, though a few belong as 
late as 1928. These do not envisage the present situation. Nevertheless they do 
provide an answer to the above question to those disturbed by the present 
intransigent impact of Japan upon China. The rise of modern industrialism in 
Japan is outlined together. with the manner in which the older domestic arts 
and crafts are carried on by its side. Its labor problems, the beginnings of a 
labor movement and the actual state of industry in Japan are all analysed. 
Six chapters deal with labor and foreign trade. These were written by Dorothy 
Johnson Orchard, who had as background therefor an active experience with 
the American labor movement from 1923 to 1926. 


Japan’s modern aggressiveness is due, in the main, to comparatively recent 
factors. Though addicted to veneration of the Sumarai, beginning with the 
early part of the seventeenth century Japan entered upon an era of domestic 
and foreign peace that lasted without a break for two centuries and a half. 
(page 8). Formerly, too, a low birth rate seems to have been the general ideal. 
When Japan was opened to the West, however, her leaders decided that a 
“large population—man power—was essential for defence and aggression if 
that should ever become necessary.” (page 17). Industrialism was adopted, also, 
largely as a method of resisting the aggression of the West. Now the two 


‘latter are advanced as reasons for aggressiveness against China, and indicate 


that her long-era of peace did not teach Japan any permanent lessons. For 
though for so long a period Japan knew the value of peace she now looks to 
war as a means of attaining social, industrial and political ends. A large 
population, once viewed as essential to resisting aggression, is now put forward 
as an excuse for being aggressive. 


And yet Japan no longer hopes that emigration will solve the problem of 
population pressure. (page 46). Furthermore not all her investments in China, 
over which the present conflict is waged, promise to help Japan. Japanese cotton 
mills were “established in China presumably for the advantages to be had from 
cheaper labor and the nearness both to the source of the raw material and the 
consuming market. If these be the advantages over the exporting mills in 
Japan, they hold equally for all mills in China. Japanese. mills in China are 
as much a menace to the cotton industry in Japan as Chinese or British mills 
in China.” (page 435) Pushed through the logic of this quotation is that the 
attack on Shanghai is in part an attempt to protect Japanese mills that are in 
themselves a “menace” to the solution of Japan’s problems! How many Japanese 
leaders realize this somewhat ironical inference? 


Much is said in this volume about Japan’s fundamental problems. But 
which of these is basic cannot easily be decided. Population pressure is, as a 
matter of fact, so described. (page 5) However, “poverty of raw materials and 
of power is the most fundamental weakness of industrial Japan.” (page 260) 
Another fundamental problem is the unfavorable excess of imports over exports. 
“In only. six of the 33 years since 1895 has the balance of trade been favorable 
to Japan and four of the six years were the extraordinary war years from 1915 
to 1918, when Japan was called upon to supply markets normally trading with 
Europe or America.” (page 420) The indecisiveness of this volume with regard 
to which is Japan’s basic problem is seen in its reference to the possibility of 
her becoming self-supporting. “At present,” it is stated, “not more than 10 per 
cent of the food consumed within the country is imported and with little effort 
the country could become completely self-supporting.” (page 19) In contrast 
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it is stated (page 25) that the leaders of Japan “know that the land cannot 
support the increasing numbers and they fear that the migration to the cities 
cannot continue indefinitely.” It is evident in this study that further internal 
development is possible along several lines in Japan but whether or not these 
would enable her to meet the needs. of her growing population is not made clear 
therein nor elsewhere so far as we know. 


Furthermore the rise of industrialism in Japan, as at present carried on, 
does not offer as complete a solution for her problems as is sometimes assumed. 


“Eagerness to proceed on their own (therein) is undoubtedly responsible for 2 


‘erious flaw in their present-day industrial structure.” (page 91). Yet they 
are not originators or inventors of things mechanical. (page 92). That seems 
ta be true of their present political impact upon China wherein they are: following 
imperialistic methods the West is trying to outmode, albeit with somewhat dis- 
toncerting success. In any event their industrial structure is borrowed, (page 
248). “In over 100 establishments visited,” says the author, (page 262), “I failed 
to find a single important mechanical appliance of Japanese invention.” Japan 
appears to suffer from the same lack of insight in this regard as China, an 
attempt to transplant unchanged western industrial methods instead of trying 
to discover what would best suit their own conditions. Among other constructive 
suggestions the author advises that both should decentralize their developing 
industrial life instead of concentrating it in certain cities. 


To this non-indigenous character of Japanese industrialism as a factor in 
solving her modern problems must be added the fact that while Manchuria does 
offer Japan raw materials—coal and iron—and food, yet in regard to iron the 
deposits in Manchuria are, with one exception, only a low grade ore not utilizable 
until after expensive preparations therefor; and while coal is available in | 
Manchuria yet Japan has a fine water-power source largely undeveloped as yet. 
In short agro: seems hardly to justify the struggle now being made over 
its control. 


One naturally asks, also whether Japan is not, in some sense, afraid of the 
future development of China. At various places in this volume answers to 
such a query are found. A unified China might involve a war with Japan 
to recover Chinese territory already seized bit by bit (page 35). Again it 
appears to be the Chinese who are really making the greater economic progress 
in Manchuria. (page 43). Then, too, the fear of aggression seems to make 
necessary some control of or directive power in Manchuria. China is also 
becoming an economic competitor with Japan. (page 315). This is especially 
true of the Chinese cotton mill industry, for it is on China as a market for 
cotton goods that Japan’s export trade is chiefly dependent. (page 434). 
“After transportation and banking, the cotton spinning and weaving is the 
most important field for Japanese investment in China.” (page 331). And 


_ yet, to repeat what has already been noted, “Japanese industries in China offer 


no solution for Japan’s problem of population pressure.” (page 332). To all — 
this the rise of China’s protective tariff wall adds further difficulty. (page 474). 


_ Nevertheless, “the industrial hope of (Japan, so far as China is concerned) 
lies in the cotton goods trade.” (page 432). So far as the raw silk trade is 
concerned, another highly important export, Japan’s hopes lie in the United 
States. And with these, its two chief markets, Japan is at loggerheads! The 
difficulties are, of course, not unilateral. But if Japan wishes to maintain the 
friendly relationships essential to successful trade with the Chinese her leaders 
must needs find a different way of setting up that friendship than military 
occupation and aerial raids from which civilians are the main sufferers. 


_ The author devotes nearly all of chapter XXIV to an analysis of the various 
boycotts China has directed against Japan. Such boycotts occurred in seven 
of the ten years ending with 1919. Their effectiveness varied considerably. 
Nevertheless Japan’s trade with China suffered enormously. The Chinese 
suffered, also. But they look on the boycott as “a patriotic movement in which 
they are prepared to take some loss for the sake of the losses they inflict.” (pag 
470). The loss to Japan resulting from the boycott running since the beginning 
of the “invasion” of Manchuria greatly exceeds that of any of the rest 
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Evidently China’s ability to use the boycott as a weapon of political defense is 
growing. 
To read this volume, though it discusses Sino-Japanese political problems 
only incidentally, is to realize that a policy that causes such steady growth in 
the use of the boycott is one that will not pay Japan in the long run. She 
cannot, for instance, stop China from developing as an economic competitor 
except by suppressing her economic ability and activity: but that, in turn, 
would make China unable to purchase Japanese goods even if she wants to, not 
particularly likely under such circumstances. One can only wish, after per- 
using such a study, that both China and Japan would start in and find out 
how both of them might develop industry to suit their peoples and their needs 
and then seek to fit into one another’s need without either boycott or military 
operation. Both nations need each other, with Japan needing China’s trade 
more than China needs that of Japan. 


All those interested in the industrial developments in China and Japan 
should peruse this volume carefully. Those interested, too, in their political 
squabbles will find in it much food for thought. How many, we wonder, of 
the industrial leaders of either China or Japan have read this volume! We 
heartily recommend it to all of them! 


Missions MATCHING THE Hour. Stephen J. Corey. Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 
 Ky., U.S.A. Fifty cents gold, 

The author, well known in circles of missionary administration, admits that 
there is a sag in missionary enthuiasm in the homelands and that the Christian 
- Mess&ige is confronted by many and subtil challenges and even threats. Never- 
theless he believes that the missionary enterprise is essential to the life of the 
Church and stands alone as a moral substitute for war. He first seeks to 
answer some of the more penetrating criticisms of missionary effort. Then 
he proceeds to outline the place of this movement in the life of the Christian 
Church. He shows, too, how compared with similar institutions in the West 
_ mission hospitals do more with the same amount of funds than the former. The 
growing place, also, of national Christian leaders in the life of their respective 
peoples is brought out. The recently often expressed desire of these same 
nationals for missionary sharers and partners is likewise proved. The book 
(184 pages) is written primarily to show the relation of missions to the life 
of the Western Church, though in addition it indicates how the problem of 
Christian unity can only be solved thereby and includes much that proves the 
effectiveness of missionary effort in “mission” lands. 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE AND MODERN PRACTICE. A. G. Pite, M.A., M.C. Student 
Christian Movement Press, London. 119 pages. 3/6. 


This is an excellent handbook of the Christian philosophy and possibilities 
of marriage. It “is written primarily for those who accept the Christian view 
of life, or who are at least interested in that view.” Of its eight chapters the 
first is the least important as well as the least original and suggestive. The 
prospective purchaser is advised to begin with chapter two. Here four current 
assumptions about marriage are clearly presented and helpfully criticised. 
Commenting on the assumption that living happily ever after is a fairy falsehood 
and that “those who would suggest that the obligations continue when the 
love is gone are held up as enemies of human happiness and as timid protectors 
of a worn out and unscientific convention,” he says, “the better they (i.e. the 
doctor and parson who “do as a matter of fact give expression to more authorit- 
ative views than most people”) are at their work, the more are they forced 
into the company of the abnormal, and so it is not surprising that they tend 
s0 frequently to issue warnings...... If normal and happily married people 
were in the habit of reporting their health, their joy, their sense of satisfaction 
and strength to doctors and clergy at regular intervals, the professions as a 
whole would give a very different report of the nature and the behavior of the 
affections.” Chapters three, four, and five are a well reasoned statement of 
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marriage as a partnership, an art, and a growth. The ideal is carried into the 
difficult details of practical realism. “The running of a home, even a small - 
home, is of course a high art, with innumerable opportunities for foresight, 
artistic choice, intelligent economy of time, labor and money, and in almost 
every part of it two heads are better than one.” To abdicate the duties and 
pleasures of parenthood, particularly in the first few months of the child’s life, 
is a misfortune to be avoided, even if at considerable cost...... Men in respon- 
sible positions must be shielded to a certain extent for the sake of their work, 
but the wives who shield them too thoroughly do all concerned a grave disservice” 
“The money should be a joint responsibility and while one of the parties may 
be the treasurer, the board of directors must include both members.” “True 
romance is to be found in marriage even more than in courtship and so far 
from there being a rising tide of emotion reaching its climax on the wedding 
day, when there is a relapse into a humdrum life, courtship is only the first 
stage—and the least satisfactory—in the development of an artist.” 


One wishes that chapter six were more fully developed. After insisting 
that the bearing that religion has upon marriage is not the legal one so 
frequently referred to in church declarations but the personal and spiritual 
bearing of unfailing faith and creative love, and after suggesting that there are 
experiences of God that can be learned only in the fellowship of married love 
he leaves this important and seldom dealt with field uncultivated. In chapter 
seven there is a clean, intelligent approach to the problems of physical fellow- 
ship, and the closing -chapter after asserting that “ the ideal is not so remote 
as it may appear” enlists the reader in “an examination of the way (Faith and 
Love) work out in this the closest of human partnerships.” 


THE ABSURDITY OF CHRISTIANITY. A. A. Bowman. Student Christian Move- 
ment Press. i1/net. pages 64. 


This booklet contains an address to the students of Glasgow, February 9, 
1931, by their professor of moral philosophy, who took as his theme the words 
of Tertullian-“Credo quia absurdam.” It is a closely reasoned argument seek- 
ing to demonstrate that the claim of the Christian religion to provide “a com- 
prehensive solution to the whole practical problem of human life” which is 
considered absurd by many moderns, just as it was considered absurd in the days 


-of Tertullian, has behind it powerful intellectual arguments and, what is more, a 


demonstration of its truth in the life of Jesus. He challenges those who would 
dismiss the Christian teaching with an impatient wave of the hand with the old 
question, ““What think ye of Christ?” And it is to be remarked that most of 
the modern argument against Christianity (e.g. Bertrand Russell’s) refuses to 
come to grips with Jesus himself. There are four or five sermons for the 
preacher that may be got from this one address by the philosopher. 3 


THe Lorp’s Prayer. With drawings by Mary Elizabeth Given. Vanguaid 


This publication contains twelve drawings in ink, each with a small amount 
of light and much shade, under which is a phrase from the Lord’s Prayer. 
Each drawing indicates a human perversion of the ideal given in the quoted 
phrase. For instance a corpse hanging from a gallows suggests how men 
forgive their enemies and, we presume, hints at the utter unsatisfactoriness of 
capital punishment; “but deliver us from evil,” underlines the door, open peep 
hole and a man and woman seeking admission to a night club; while, “And the 
power,” is suggested by two skyscrapers whose shadows, intersected by twisting 
os _ the dollar mark! To browse over these drawings is to think 
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HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE BisLe. Bishop of Bradford, G. H. Box, G. Buchanan 
Gray, H. Wheeler Robinson, G. Adam Smith, A. Souter, and others. Oxford 
University Press. 1931 edition. 8/6 net. 


This beautifully printed and very compact volume is as complete a Bible 
Handbook under two covers as can be found. The amount of material which 
has been compressed into ready reference form is remarkable. Included are 
introductory essays on the canon, the language, the text and versions of the 
Old and New Testaments; a brief summary of every book in the Bible, also 
summaries of the books of the Apocrypha; a harmony of the gospels; lists of 
Christ’s miracles, parables, names, titles, and offices; list of passages from the 
O. T. quoted in the N. T.; chronology of Acts and the Pauline Epistles; a section 
on the political conditions of Judea, physical geography, customs, biblical 
antiquities, with notes on important places; the Jewish calendar; a dictionary 
of proper names; a complete subject index; a concordance; and finally, 12 
maps and 104 illustrative plates. And the size of the book is that of an 
ordinary novel! 
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Correspondence 


Looking to the Light. 


To the Editor of . 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Deak you can imagine, . 


China and Shanghai are daily, even 
hourly, on our minds. I continue to 
appreciate the very fine and often 
brave work you have been doing in 
and thru the Recorder. Few things 
are more worth while. Strength to 
your body, mind, and heart! One 
can get discouraged if you look at 
China over any period of two or 
three years; but when you have a 
view of thirty or thirty-five years, 
one need never be discouraged for 
the thirtieth part of a second. Out 
of the darkness God’s Kingdom ever 
rolls into the light! 
Ever yours, 
H. W. Luce. 


Christians: Unite for World 


| Peace! 
To the Editor of 


The Chinese Recorder. 


Sir:—The following cablegram 
from the Japan National Christian 
Council to the International Mission- 
ary Council appeared in the New 
York Times for Feb. 14th, 1932. 


“Japan National Christian Council, 
facing threat to world peace in Far 
East, requests International Mission- 
ary Council to implore the govern- 
ments concerned to use forbearance 
and settle dispute by peaceful means, 
renouncing use of force; further, 


that similar representations to the 
respective governments be urged 
upon Christian bodies in each 
country.” 


I had not seen this cablegram be- 
fore and it occurs to me that it should 
be given wide publicity in our Chris- 
tian press. 


I have just written to Dr. C. Y. 
Ch’eng of the N.C.C., suggesting that 
it would be a fine thing if the N.C.C.s 
of the two countries might unite on a 
similar statement renouncing the use 
of force and appealing for world 
peace. The cablegram the 
Japan N.C.C. seems to me sufficient 
evidence that these representative 
bodies in China and Japan can unite 
on a common platform. At this time 
such a statement should be of great 
value, not only in the guidance of 
Christians in their attitude toward 
the present struggle, but also in show- 
ing the world that Christians unite 
even when their governments are at 
war. 


Sincerely yours, 
HucH W. HvuBBARD. 


The Service of the Recorder. 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—I have been much grati- 
fied to learn of your recovery from 
the illness mentioned in the December 
Recorder, and wish to congratulate 
both yourself and the Recorder 
family. Surely, the Recorder without 
Frank Rawlinson would. be like home 
without a mother! 
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Christian ‘association and student 
work; and in the efforts to apply the 
_ Gospel to problems of home, social, 
rural, industrial, national, and inter- 
national life. It prints invaluable 
research material on Chinese life, 


May I also take this opportunity to. 


join heartily in the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the two resolutions of the 
editorial board; the first, requesting 
that you be returned to the editorial 
chair after your forthcoming fur- 
lough; the second, expressing apprec- 
jiation for your services “during a 
difficult period,” and especially re- 
cognizing your “wide vision and 
fairness in seeking to serve the whole 
missionary body.” 


In connection with the binding of 
my 1931 volume, I have been leafing 
through the last few years of the 
Recorder. I am amazed at your wide 
knowledge of the Christian Move- 
ment in China, and wish to commend 
your broad sympathies with all 
aspects of its manifold activities. 
These’ have combined to give the Re- 
corder a splendid leadership that is 
bound to keep the Church in China 
abreast of the times. . 


You may be interested to know 
what I consider an example of “fair- 
ness” in your editorial. policy. May 
I refer to the reactions you printed to 
my March, 1931, study on the “Virgin 
Birth in Chinese Thought.” The 
article was referred to in no less than 
six subsequent issues, including two 
contributed articles, eight letters, 
and one correction. Both of the 
succeeding articles, and six of the 
eight letters, were definitely opposed 
to my conclusions. The net result of 
your policy as exhibited in this in- 
cident is to represent the majority-of 
missionary opinion as holding fast to 
the doctrine at issue. This I concede 
to be the truth. Liberals and con- 
servatives alike should be pleased 
with such a policy. It exhibits a 
growing point without throwing the 
true facts out of perspective. | 


My work has confined me largely to 
the provinces of Anhwei and Kiangsu, 
so that I have run the risk of ex- 
treme provincialism in my thought. 
But the Recorder has saved the 
situation for me, as I am sure it has 
for hundreds of others. Month by 
month it acquaints us with the latest 
developments in the work of evang- 
elists, educators, and _ physicians 
throughout the country. It brings to 
our attention important activities in 
mission administration, religious ed- 
ucation and church unity; in the more 


specialized fields of Bible distribution, — 


religion, customs, etc, It balances 
the viewpoints of conservatives with 
those of liberals, Americans with 
those of Europeans, and all the fore- 
going with incisive comments from 
the more vocal of our Chinese Chris- 
tian leaders. 


Needless to say, I do not agree with 
a considerable portion of the opinions 
expressed, nor do I find value in all 
the ideas proposed. But I do con- 
tend that it is the function of the 
Recorder to keep me acquainted with 
all these diversified activities and 
opinions. May I confess that my 
first reaction to the appearance of 
articles by Roman Catholics and 
Seventh Day Adventists was that the 
space could be much better used. 
However, on reading the articles I 
became convinced that they also be- 
longed in the Recorder. They re- 
present groups that are integral 
parts of the Kingdom of God Move- 
ment. We and they will profit by 
such interchange of views. 


I find the editorials always illumin-. 
ating and ahead of the procession. 
This I conceive to be the legitimate 
function of a Christian editorial. It 
notes the points at which the Chris- 
tian enterprise is meeting its greatest 
difficulties, is enjoying its largest 
successes, is making its most signi- 
ficant contributions, and has a help- 
ful word of interpretation and 
evaluation. Frankly, I do not person- 
ally endorse all these editorial utter- 
ances, but I wish to testify that I 
have profited by them. Mee 


However, I do wish to. endorse 
your efforts to keep the perspective 
of Christian essentials, by insisting 
on the significance of Jesus. Once in 
discussing the current Chinese attit- 
ude to recognize only Christ’s ethical 
worthwhileness and achievements, you 
added this pregnant sentence. “It is 
the opportunity and obligation of 
Christians to make it clear that 
Christ is more.” Your editorials 
avoid the use of much of the older 
theological language, and some may 
miss it. Personally I feel that for 
our generation, your method of cm- 
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phasizing the significance of Jesus 
gives him more luminous crowns of 
glory, and provides us with more 
adequate motivation, than would 
otherwise be possible. 


I note that in some issues the 
“Notes on Contributors” have been 
omitted. May I urge that these be 
retained even if some other sections 
must be shortened. They greatly in- 
crease the value of the Recorder as 
a work of reference, for it is other- 
wise often difficult to discoyer the 
connections of a particular writer. 

With all good wishes and 
sincerely, 
PauL G. HAYEs. 


The Old and the New. 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—You will think me highly 
presumptious to write this letter to 
one many years my senior, and to 
one who is considered by many in 
_ China and America to be a leading 
spokesman of the missionary move- 
ment in this land. I assure you that 
if the ideas which you have of Christ 
and the gospel, and the policies which 
you stand for, were kept to yourself 
or publicly stated only as private 
opinions I would keep my mouth shut 
and not bother you or myself with 
this letter. I think I am American 
enough to recognize the right of free 
speech. I certainly try to be fair 
enough to grant every man a right 
to his own opinions about things in 
this world and the next, however 
much { may regret his lack of per- 
spective or inability to see in clarity 
of outline the great spiritual realities 
of revelation. 


But as editor of a magazine which 
claims to be the vocal opinion of 
‘Christian missions in China, and as 
one who in the vanguard undertakes 
to interpret to the world the qualifica- 
tions, values, and needs of the mis- 
sionary movement, you necessarily 
subject yourself to the criticism of 
those whom you claim to represent 
but do not. It is as one of these 
latter that I protest in this letter. 
What I say is not based on idle pre- 
- judice. I am not living in the midst 
of bandits and nationalistic hatred 
and antipathy just for the sake of a 
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ther is what I am going to say in- 
spired by any desire to create trouble. 
We have enough in China just now 
without my adding to the flames. But 
I do think it is only fair to you to 
tell you frankly what at least 
I think, and then if in the future 
any occasion arises in which I feel. 
called upon to express a public 
opinion which involves your repres- 
entation of the section of missionary 
opinion to which I belong, at least I 
cannot be accused of unfair tactics. 


You are honest and fearless and 
do not object to expressing your ideas 
clearly and openly. For this you 
have the respect of those -who differ 
from you fundamentally. I have a 
very vivid recollection of a series of 
lectures you delivered in the Peking 
Language School eight or nine years 
ago* in which you showed how Con- 
fucius had given the ethical con- 
tent of the Christian Gospel 
centuries before Christ was born 
and left the impression with us 
that if Confucius had only been 
smart enough to copyright his ideas, 
Christ would have been in a very bad 
fix for a message. We thought for 
a day or two that our ears had been 
deceiving us until direct replies to 
questions we asked confirmed us in 
our opinions. Possibly it will come 
as a surprise to you, but a large 
group of us so resented your attitude 
toward Christ and were so disappoint- 
ed that a missionary leader of your 
prominence saw no more than you 
did of the true spiritual content of 
the Gospel, that we signified our pro- 
test by staying away from the lect- 
ures. I realized then that you cared 
not what the advocates of the “Old 
Gospel” thought because your mind 
and channel of thought did not seem 
to interest itself or perceive our view 
point at all. As I have been reading 


your editorials and articles and notic- ° 


ing the emphasis of your paper, I 
have only had my first impressions 
confirmed. 


As mentioned above, I know you 
are honest and above board in your 
methods and views, and the policies 
you advocate. Will you bear wi 
ao for a few moments while I 
see 


*Published in Chinese Recorder, 
1926, 1927. 
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you? I hope the time spent writing 
this will accomplish some definite 
good, and not be an idle waste. I 
want to make a few observations 
about your editorials and your paper. 


(1) You claim that the paper is 
published by the Editorial Board. I 
find on glancing at who constitutes 
this Editorial Board, the names of 
several men high up in church and 
executive circles who are rather well 
known for the condescending attitude 


they take to the humorous zeal of . 


those “old-time missionaries” who 
still live in our midst and think the 
old Gospel of salvation is se import- 
ant. The observation I would make 
in this connection is simply this: it 
is a fact, whether viewed as a matter 
of pathological psychology or as a 
cause of annoyance, that there are 
thousands of missionaries and Chin- 
ese Christians in China today who 
are still intensely interested in the 
“Old Gospel.” Neither does their 
membership consist entirely of cranks 
and ignoramuses. They certainly get 
very little encouragement to express 
themselves through your paper. 

person sensitive to the truth of revel- 
ation is not likely to reveal his heart 
to the critical stare of those whom 
he knows will scoff. I deeply regret 
that your paper with its splendid 
record of the past should today cater 
only to those who are interested in 
the externals and by-products of the 
Christian Message and cannot in this 
day of chaos support and emphasize 
that which has produced martyrs in 
this land for the past century. 

(2) In your latest editorial you 
are clear-sighted enough to see that 
a new type of missionary is needed 
if they are to fit the mould you have 


made and fall in behind your leader- - 


ship. There is one very significant 
omission in that editorial. You did 
not even suggest the possibility of 
a new type of missionary editor to 
deal with the great facts of sin and 
redemption which is the need of the 
day in China. : 


(3) Your latest editorial was 
certainly an insult to the present 
missionary body in China. Any one 
not acquainted with the facts would 
assume that all the missionaries now 
in China came with the determination 
to boss and dominate the thinking of 
the Chinese Church: now that the 
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Chinese are filled with the spirit of 


nationalism they resent being order- 


ed and kicked around by the mission- 
aries and want to do the bossing 


_ themselves: if a missionary comes to 


China now he will have to have the 
spiritual grace to work under this 
new type of task-master. This-is an 
insult not only to the missionaries 
but to the Chinese leaders and past- 
ors. You have picked out some 
sample of an unworthy missionary 
somewhere and some power-grabbing 
domineering Chinese leader some- 
where and have proceeded to deduct 
your conclusions for the guidance of 
mission boards for the future. Let 
me say that I know of missionaries 
that have had to be fired because they 
were unworthy of the spiritual trust 
laid upon them, and I also have known 
Chinese church leaders not far re- 
moved from the grade of a wharf 
coolie, but I do not have to make any 
deductions therefrom. Let me ask 
you as one in actual first-hand contact 
with mission life and work in rural 
interior China, that you take a week 
off sometime, leave Micius and Men- 
cius and Confucius, etc. at home, 
take your Bible with you and on your 
knees see if God cannot show you 


‘some higher and more important mot- 


ive for mission work and service. 


(4) You will probably inform me, 
as I have seen stated somewhere in 
the Recorder I think, that your paper 
is an open forum for any and all 
ideas which might bear directly or 
indirectly on religion in China. If 
you say it is an open forum, it is, 
but in spite of this you and your as- 
sociates cannot evade the _ respon- 
sibility for the articles which you 
publish. You see them first. They 
must receive your o.k. before they 
are handed to the printer. You must 
think them needful or worth while 
or true or you would never let them 
go in. When you publish articles 
doubting or laughing at the author- 
ity of the Scriptures or the “Old- 
Gospel” of salvation by faith, you 
cannot escape the responsibility of 
having sanctioned its publication, — 
and when it goes to your subscribers 
throughout the world, it comes as the 
voice of you and the Recorder. 


(5) I realize to some extent the 
difficulties you face in editing this 


paper. . Also I realize the temptation 
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of those in editorial and executive 
positions in Shanghai to assume that 
their position authorizes them to speak 
for the missionaries scattered through- 
out the hinterland. Also I realize the 
inevitable academic viewpoint which 
your position naturally induces. How 
I wish you might have a wonderful 
vision of the potentialities of your 
position! 

(6) I do not want to be entirely 
negative in this letter. There are 
two solutions as I see it to the situa- 
tion induced. (a) That you come out 
honestly and state on your cover that 
you seek to be the mouthpiece only 
of that segment of the missionary 
body which approves of your the- 
ological and administrative ideas. 
(b) That you yourself go to an 
interior station and try working with 
the raw heathen awhile until you 
yourself have found methods other 


than the “Old Gospel” and the old - 


tried methods which produce lasting 
results. Then those of us who are 


working on the old lines will have 


nothing to say. 

In case you publish this letter, I 
hope you publish it in toto. In case 
I have been unfair in any of my 
statements, kindly correct me in case 


_ .L ever quote this letter. 


Sincerely yours, — 
C. H. PATTERSON 


Sutsien, Kiangsu. Feb. 26, 1932. 


3 The New Missionary 
To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 
Dear Smr:—It is important to have 
the subject of the “New Missionary” 
as wisely considered as was done in 
your February editorials. A good 
deal of unwisdom has been uttered 
and written about the new mission- 
ary, and meanwhile the old mission- 
ary has, in many cases, turned new! 
For what else is Christianity for, if 
not to make new creations? When 
the government regulations seem to 
sweep away our moorings, our Chin- 
ese colleagues exclaim, “But you said 
your faith was a creative one, can’t 
you now create a substitute for your 
required chapel, and other things?” 


Strictly speaking it is not a new 
of missionary but a new type 
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of candidate that is needed, train- 
ed under a different set of emphases. 
The intellectual emphasis is import- 
ant; where the older missionary was 
called on to outlive, and alas, often, 
outdie, the new one must be able to 
outthink his opponents as well. If he 
is to find values as well as to bring 
them, he must know values. That is 
at least one reason why the next 
decade of candidates must be more 
mature than the last has been. They 
must know their way around the 
Luman heart. 


Your idea of testing candidates for 
cooperation and subordination, in ad- 
vance, is a new one, and a good one. 
Again maturity will help. If the 
home ministers are better prepared 
by short terms in the field—except | 
that the short termer is not very 
useful on the field—why not give pro« 
spective missionaries several years in 
the pastorate, the hospital, the school 
room and the college faculty, to be 
tested for cooperative searching, 
sharing and pulling and other things? 
One of my students has recently sug- 
gested that Chinese student-Y secret- 
aries should have a few years as 
school-teachers to get the faculty 
point-of view; that would be good in 
America too. 


Being a subordinate, and a person 
without office hours; keyed up to give 
advice that may not be taken, may 
not even be asked, that, it seems to 
me, is a master test. And it goes 
hard with an Anglo-Saxon! He must 
‘denordicize’ himself, no less! But 
can that be tested in advance, among 
other Nordics? I’m afraid not. | 


I like also the idea of a federated 
choice of candidates. Already coves 


_boards gather their new appointees i 


a cooperative training conference 
and when you look them over, you 
can’t tell the young Methodists from 
the young Presbyterians, or the 
Congregationalists from the Baptists! 
Selection by nationals is good, too. 
If some of us had met the right na- 
tionals before we came, we might not 
have come, or coming, might not have 
been so dreadfully dislocated; our 
whole lives might have been changed. 
In this connection the Chinese forum 
conducted by nationals at the Buffalo 
Student Volunteer Convention seems 
to have done great service. I know 
one group on the field that makes a 
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specialty of introducing new comers superiority. Thousands of persons at | 
to the very best nationals. home and abroad, Mr. Editor, will be 


We've always said, have we not, grateful for your thoughtful analysis. 


t th issiona didat 7 Yours sincerely, 
tha e missionary candidate mus Seek 8 


be of the very best, himself; but 
we've been often a little vague about Fukien Christian University, 


the tests and qualifications of his | - April 11, 19382. 


The Present Situation 


MANCHURIA MISSION CONFERENCE. 


In Manchuria the Synod of the Church of Christ in China, through its 
Policy Committee, is now the body which is responsible for all branches of 
church work and for deciding the general policy of the Church. In consequence 
the annual Mission Conference is now chiefly for the purpose of fellowship and 


inspiration. 


- When the Conference met in January, 1932, the Sino-Japanese trouble 
loomed large in the thoughts of all. This situation and its corollaries have 
brought unrest and dislocation of work to many parts of the field and the 
country folk in some districts have suffered greatly at the hands of brigands; 
but..reports seem to indicate that the Church has stood up nobly under trials 
and dangers, and in many towns there was a big opportunity of preaching the 
Gospel to the refugees who might never otherwise have heard it. There is 
widespread interest in things of the spirit and a great readiness to listen to 
the Good News. 


The thought of the Conference this year centred, in the main, round the 
subject of Religious Education, different aspects of which were discussed on 
each of three days. 


At the first sederunt Miss E.G.K. Hewat read a paper dealing with the 
Religious Education of Children, more especially concerning herself with 
‘Christian home education. She pointed out our failures, particularly in respect 
of character building, and gave as the main reason for this our too easy assump- 
tion of the existence in Chinese Christian homes of such training of the young 
as we ourselves knew in the home lands. To remedy this state of affairs Miss 
Hewat made some practical suggestions, such as, that for adults classes in 
preparation for baptism should be used to inculcate a sense of responsibility 
for the Christian training of children in the home, that groups should be formed 
to study and discuss suitable books, and that as part of the Five Year Movement 
in Manchuria a definite program of Religious Education should be taken up by 
Synod. The discussion which followed revealed the increasing necessity to 
appoint a full-time Religious Education Secretary, a suggestion brought forward 
during Synod in July, 1931. The practical outcome was: that, before the close 
of the Conference, Miss. H. B. K. Maclean was released for one year from the 
‘Vice-Principalship of the Girls’ Christian School to take up this work. 


On the second day, the Conference invited several Chinese leaders, pastors 
and teachers, to speak on Religious Education with particular reference to 
| students in Christian schools. The problem of how to get the students more 
. ‘closely linked up with the Church was discussed. Difficulties on the side of both 
‘pastors and teachers were frankly mentioned. Partly as a result of this discus- 
i sion the Christian Education Board, at its meeting a few days later, decided 
: to approach the Synod with a view to having the Church Leaders’ Retreat com- 
bined with the annual Yeachers’ Summer Conference in an endeavour, on the 
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one hand, to get the teachers more vitally interested in the Church, and, on the 


other hand, to help church leaders, evangelists and others, to take a more 


intelligent interest in religious education. — 


At the third meeting an outstanding paper on Religious Education among 
Adults was read by Rev. J. W. Findlay. He admitted disappointment with the 
report on Religious Education in the Chinese Church recently issued by the 
National Committee for Christian Religious Education in China, in that it dealt 
almost exclusively with methods, whereas the content of the Message and. the 
Power which lay behind it were the supremely important things, apart from 
which methods, however perfect, would accomplish nothing. We must put God 
first and the bringing of men and women into living personal relation with Him, 
remembering that religion is caught, not taught. : 


These subjects are ones that have often been discussed before, but some 
new emphases were made, while the appointment of a full-time Secretary helped 
to focus the thoughts of all on the vital importance of Religious Education, and 
of the need for greater zeal and alertness to adapt oneself and one’s work in 
the most effective way to the new times and changed conditions. 


WEST CHINA CANADIAN CHURCH CONFERENCE. 


The West China Annual Conference of the United Church of Canada met 
this year in Tseliutsing, Szechuen, during the week beginning January 22nd. 
More than one hundred Chinese delegates and missionaries of the W.M.S. and 
General Board met therein. Pastor Dsen Tseh Liang was elected Chairman. 


The first day was a bit stormy, owing to the oft-recurring problem of 
financial stringency and its bearing on ministerial self-support and salary 
increases. But this was as nothing to the high tension caused by anti-Christian 
forces on the second day. They appeared one hundred and fifty strong, while 
the delegates were away at noon for lunch. They took charge of the Con- 
ference chamber, and pulling down its charts and business announcements 
plastered the walls and windows with posters: “Down with Imperialism;” “Down 
with the Christian Church”; “Away with the Opiate of Religion;” “Uphold the 
Teaching of Marx and Lenin”; and others. They made fiery speeches to their 
followers. Later they urged the girls in the school to leave and promised that 
they (the anti-Christians) would find for them good homes and schools. A few 
missionaries who appeared to guard the girls came in for special attention and 
the leader gave his followers orders to kill these foreigners on sight if they did 
not break up the Conference. These noisy visits lasted for two days. Then 
the local officials took hold and appinted armed guards to protect the property 
and Conference. In consequence the highly charged atmosphere gave way to a 
serious, prayerful view of the Conference program. 


Among the “high lights” of the Conference the following stand out. First and 
foremost, was its unanimous decision to enter “The Church of Christ in China.” 
This has been under consideration for some time. The recent visit of Dr. C. Y. 
Cheng, Moderator of that Church, helped to crystalize the sentiment through 
the answering of several germane questions that needed elucidation. 


Quite noticeable, too, was the determination to keep high the standard of 
entry in to the Conference. Candidates, for service, are required to affirm 
publiely the “Life Commitment Pledge.”* If this is deemed satisfactory they 
are consecrated in the next annual conference. This year the Conference, 
after serious deliberation, again affirmed the two-thirds’ vote necessary to elect 
Life-Members of Conference. Then voting took place on two groups of candi- 
dates. First, the probationers for the ministry who have been studying and 
doing station work for many years; six of these recommended from district 
meetings as eligible came up for vote. Only two received the necessary two- 
thirds’ vote and will, as a result, be ordained next year. Second, ten men and 


*See Chinese Recorder, May, 1931, page 332. 
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women had been recommended by the various districts to receive ordination, 
or consecration. Again, only two survived the ordeal of the ballot. These two 
will be received and consecrated a year hence. This year’s Conference conse- 
crated one candidate, elected last year, in the person of Miss Wu, head nurse 
of the W.M.S. Hospital in Chengtu. 


Another significant trend in the Conference was the emergence of independ- 
ent laymen prepared to support in a practical way the financial plans of the 
ministry. has been the weak spot in the work as many laymen have been 
mission employees. This year this budding group of independent lay represent- 
atives, seriously pledging support and leadership in their districts, gave pro- 
— - reaching more adequately the spiritual and financial objectives of the 

urch. 


_ Worthy of note, too, is the loyal way the Conference supported the higher 
institutions of learning, and all measures advanced for a highly trained 
ministry. They held to the qualification that one beginning to study for th 

ministry must be at least a senior middle school graduate. ie 


Deepened spiritual vision on the part of many of the senior Chinese pastors 
was very evident. One old servant of the Church, in a group of district chair- 
men, witnessed that at the time of the 1911 Revolution it was easy to get 
members into the Church because of foreign backing and government protection. 
Then later, after the Revolution many came into the Church who were not 
Christians and it was difficult to rid the Church of their influence; all along 
tay have proved an incubus instead of a help. Now there is serious opposition 
and many difficulties in the way through anti-Christians and materialistic 
forces. “So now when we know by experience the vision of the Risen Christ 
and His power to make the Church Christian—Alas! Now we see the opport- 
unity, but it is too late, for we are old, and our day is gone.” 


The Conference entered wholeheartedly into plans for mass education for ill- 
iterates in all the districts. The recent visit of Dr. C. Y. Cheng and the N.C.C. 
secretaries had also given West China a decided impetus in evangelistic methods. | 
The Conference determined to capitalize this, together with the live contribution 
the Canadian Press in Chengtu is making in Christian literature. 


_ The home missionary meeting was addressed by the veteran Pastor Mao - 
from the Tribes’ Country. His thirteen years there have been an inspiration 
to the Chinese Church. Last year when he gave his message the young people 
of the Conference passed lists similar to those used in old-fashioned missionary 
meetings at home, and quickly raised five hundred dollars to remodel his church 
at Lifan. This year the staff in the home mission field has been raised to 
three workers. Pastor Mao appealed for two extra women teachers to go 
in and help. Then an unprecedented thing happened! The W.M.S. young 
Chinese girl teachers decided that instead of accepting their salary increase 
this year they would devote the entire amount to help needy people. So they 
subscribed five hundred dollars to Hankow Flood sufferers, and the remaining 
one thousand dollars to the home mission work to support women workers among 
the mountain tribes on the Tibetan border-land. This startling report was most 
enthusiastically received! 


The West China Council on Health Education was much in evidence. Charts, 
pictorial and statistical, adorned every available wall, beside a well-planned 
Exhibit that carried samples of the literature which has been widely disseminated 
during the year. A recommendation from the Szechuan Christian Council 
was unanimously passed, requesting Conference to permit Dr. W. Crawford to 
be the Director for another year, and that Dr. Dzao, a promising Chinese doctor, 
be liberated to assist in the fast-growing program of the Council. Mr. Li Ming 
Liang, an agricultural graduate of the West China Union University and of 
Nanking University, addressed the conference on what had been aceomplished 
during the year, and on the plans for the present in the needy field of Rural 
Evangelism. He has a real vision of spiritual and practical power and is the 
right man in the right place. 
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Mr. R. S. Longley, who titavelled the field last year as Educational Secret- 
ary, gave @ most heartening report of our schools. He said that the Bible was 
being taken seriously in the schools. It was taught out of school hours and 
regular examinations taken. The girls’ schools proved more zealous than the 
boys in this department of study. Also more girls’ schools have morning prayers 
than boys’ schools. However, the boys have proven that they can do much 
better work in the Chinese language and literature than the girls, while the 
latter excel with higher grades in other subjects. 


Mr. Gerald S. Bell, Mission Secretary, and official representative of the 
home board on the field, made some impassioned addresses as a result of his 
busy year of travel over the wide West China field. He revealed the loneliness 
of many of the Chinese workers as they are pitted day by day against almost 
insurmountable obstacles. He counselled encouragement and help for all these 
workers, and particularly prayer and brotherly sympathy in the common task. 
He quoted one worker who said, “If our Chinese people are really going to see 
God it will be- through the lives of you missionaries.” He stressed the need 
of having workers, Chinese and missionary, who are filled with evangelistic zeal, 
and said the place of the new missionary was tactfully to find his place beside 
his Chinese brethren, and that the missionary is needed today to give just this 
kind of evangelistic leadership and initiative. A. J. Brace, 


THE CHRISTIAN WAR RELIEF COMMITTEE, SHANGHAI. 


While exact figures are not available, it is estimated that not less than 
800,000 people were compelled to move from their homes in the northern parts 
of Shanghai, including Hongkew and Chapei. This evacuation took place 
within a few days and resulted in bringing into the central and southern 
sections of the city thousands of people who could not be accommodated in the 
homes of friends and relatives. Many of these left by steamer and railway for 
their homes in the neighbouring cities and country, but there were thousands 
who had to be provided with shelter at once. The churches, Y.M.C.A’s, 
-Y.W.C.A’s, colleges and other Christian institutions opened their doors to these 
helpless people. The new Moore Memorial Institutional Church accommodated 
about 1,000 refugees: the new Y.M.C.A. building took care of 1,000: the old 
Y.M.C.A. on Szechuen Road was filled with an equal number of refugees, mostly 
Cantonese of the poorer class. Other Christian institutions were crowded with 
guests, many of whom escaped from their homes without any of their possessions 
except the clothes they had on. 


The war began on the evening of January 28. On January 30 the repre- 
sentatives of about twenty Christian organizations met and organized a 
Christian War Relief Committee. The work has been carried on entirely by 
volunteers, and except a few paid coolies, many organizations and individuals 
in Shanghai and other cities have given the greatest cooperation. 


| Finding that the housing accommodations obtainable were not sufficient, 

the Christian War Relief Committee opened up a large new unfinished building 
known as the Continental Bank Emporium. It was loaned to the Committee by 
Mr, Pian Yen-hou and has housed as many as 3049 refugees at one time. This 
number has now decreased (March 14) to about 1954, as many people have 
been sent to their own districts, more than 500 Kiang Peh people, among others, 
having been given free passage to their homes. 


The second large camp was opened on February 26th in the Government 
Research building on Brenan Road. Here the numbers have been up to 2,000 
and have now decreased to 1,500, though this number is likely to increase again 
pba influx of refugees coming in from the districts between Chenju and 

anziang. 


An efficient medical service has been supplied by well qualified doctors and 
nurses. Daily clinics are held in each camp and there is a section of the 
building where sick persons may be isolated. The most serious cases are sent 
to one of the hospitals. In the first camp it has been found possible to have 
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a trained nurse on call in the building at night. The municipal authorities have 
cooperated by vaccinating a large number of the people every day, the greatest 
jumber in one day being 172. . 


The rice for the feeding of these large groups of people is supplied by the 
People’ s Maintenance Committee and there have been many generous con- 
tributions of food and clothing. 


The kitchens are an interesting part of the camps. They have been specially 
built and it is possible to serve 3,000 people at one meal in either camp. The 
cooks are selected from among the refugees themselves while bands of volunteer 
workers distribute the rice to the people twice a day. At one meal Chinese 
pickles or salt cabbage are included. Another group of workers distribute bean 
milk to the young children. : 


- * Religious work has been carried on either with individuals or in small groups 
and the opportunity for educational work has not been neglected. Student 
volunteer teachers have worked faithfully in the part-time schools which have 
been organized. Much needed clothing has been made by groups of the women 
refugees from material which has been donated. 


The policy of the Committee has been to return the people to their homes 
as soon as practicable, but many have no homes to which to return. For these, 
vocational training is being planned. Several small scale schemes have been 
put into action already. Any comprehensive scheme would need a larger sum of 
money than is available at present and so a budget is being carefully considered. 
It is hoped that a satisfactory plan may be evolved. In the meantime an 
a bureau is hard at work and already jobs have ooen found for 
over 


During the early days of the Geiss many people were afraid to leave 
their homes in the war area. The members of the rescue committee worked - 
incessantly to rescue these people. In trucks or private cars they repeatedly 
entered the danger zone bringing out groups of people. In this work they 
received very valuable support and help from the Fire Brigade. 


With the development of hostilities it was found impossible, even with 
official papers, to pass the patrols so that this first phase of the work automat- 
ically ended. Reports however soon came in of many persons detained by the 
Japanese in concentration camps. A few individuals were released and brought 
the news to the Central Committee. Since this time the efforts of the Rescue. 
Committee have been exerted on behalf of these detained people. Every possible 
avenue of approach has been tried.Through a consular committee it has been 
found possible to visit some of these camps and secure the release of those 
detained therein who were known to members of the Committee. It is believed 
that the visits have also resulted in some improvements being made in the 
living conditions at the camps, though the committee members have not been 
allowed to convefse with the occupants. 


W. W. Locxwoop. 


Shanghai, March 15, 1982. 


Work and Workers 


’ Chinese and Japanese Christian Union forwarded a letter to Christian 
Students:—In November, 1931, a students in Japan. In it they set 
group of Chinese students connected forth their position on the Sino- 
with the Foochow Christian Student Japanese crisis. They said, also, that 
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while they feel they must support 


the anti-Japanese boycott they do this © 


not in hatred of the Japanese people. 
This letter was, to some extent, dis- 
tributed in Japan through the efforts 
of a missionary. 


The “‘Undec'ared War’’ in Nan- 
king:—After January 28 the Japan- 
ese naval force of three ships was 
reinforced by four more, all obviously 
stripped for action. This created 
considerable consternation. This was 
greatly increased by the short mid- 
night “bombardment” of February 2. 
or the next day or two the streets. 
were filled with a confused mass of 
fleeing civilians. Banks closed for 
about a week. Military and civil 
authorities succeeded in preventing 
any incident that might provoke a 
local conflict with Japanese forces. 
As a result things quieted down. On 
the advice of their Consul all but 
fifty of the 170 Americans left. 
Churches are carrying on their re- 


gular services and helping relieve 


the needs of flood refugees. Schools 
were for a time disrupted but later 
were reported as open though with 
a reduced enrollment. <A soup kit- 
chen, financed by Christians, daily fed 
4,000 of the hungry. There was also 
a flood victim camp with about 29.000 
inmates. 


Missionary a Prisoner for Almost 
two Years:—Father Avito, Spanish 
Jesuit of the Vicariate of Anking, 
Anhwei Province, China, is still pris- 
oner in the hands of brigands after 
almost two years. He was taken in 
April 1930. In October last the 
handits demanded a ransom of 4,000 
dollars Mex. with supplies of teleg- 
raphie and telephonic materials, mim- 
eographs, ete. The Christians made 
en heroie effort to raise the sum but 
succeeded only in gathering 2,000 
dollars Mex. and some _ medical 
‘upplies. The bandits were firm and 
held to their demand. Parleys for 
liberation were continued and in 
November when the bandits were 
asked their final decision they replied 
that Father Avito would not be re- 
leased for less than 4,000 dollars Mex. 
and at least two mimeograph mach- 
ines. The ransom was raised at 
length, and an expedition set out to 
treat with the robbers, but so far the 
results have not been heard. Fides 
Service, February 18, 1932. 
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Leper Asylum of Franciscan Mis- 
sionaries of at Chefoo:— 
Though not the largest nor the- first 
leper asylum in China, the institute 
at Chefoo, Shantung Province, is 
interesting inasmuch as it is the first 
of its particular kind and has been 
functioning since 1906. It was begun 
in the hills to the west of the city 
of Chefoo among a settlement of poor 
people who had been obliged to leave 
their native region to make a penny 
or two to keep them from starvation. 
A free hospital and dispensary were 
opened under the care of the Sisters. 
Not long after another part was 
opened and _ reserved for lepers. 
Cures, temporarary or permanent, 
are almost impossible, but the Sisters 
have succeeded in healing many souls. 
The Sisters wash the sores everyday 
and renew the ointments. The 
priests visit them, teach them, baptize 
them and, as often as possible, say 
Mass for them and give them com- 
munion. There have been fifty-six 
conversions among them. The pre- 
sent inmates number thirty; lack of 
means alone prevents the Sisters 
from taking in a greater number. 
Fides Service, March 17, 1932. | 


Chinese Priest FPuried Alive:— 
Father Gabriel Lo, Chinese priest of 
the Vicariate of Weihweifu, Honan 
Province, China, was kidnapped and 
buried in a vegetable cellar for 
twenty-seven days. One night after 
Father Lo had retired to his bed he 
was rudely awakened by highwaymen 
who pressed revolvers to his throat 
and ordered him, half-dressed, to 
follow them. Leading him to a 
secluded section they filled his ears 
with molten tar, bandaged his eves, 
bound his hand and foot and then 
confined him in a hole which they 
sealed with a huge mill-stone. The 
cave, dug out as a cellar for potatoes 
and turnips, was so low and narrow 
that the prisoner could not even kneel 
up and there was not sufficient air to 
breathe. The captors lifted the stone 
a bit to allow a better circulation of 
air but they made him remain in the 
dungeon for twentv-seven days. 
When finally liberated he returned to 


his home in a state of utter nervous 


exhaustion. Fides Service, March 10, 
1929, 

” Priest Conducts Survey for Water 
Supply:—A scientific studv of the 
water problem of the Liangchow 
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valley, China, was made recently by 
Father Hermanns, S.V.D. of the Vic- 
ariate of Lanchow, Kansu Province. 
It was hoped that the waters of the 
Detum River might be led into the 
valley of Liangchow which is r in 
water supply. The project would also 
act as a barrier to the advance of the 
Mongolian desert. The survey con- 
sisted in a numbér of orographic 
studies on the Nanchan mountain 
chain, but the results were anything 
but satisfying. The River tum 
fiows at an altitude of 8,856 feet 
above sea level. The very lowest 
opening in ‘the mountain, besides 
being located at a distance of a day’s 
journey from the river, does not go 
lower than 13,120 feet above sea level. 
To overcome this difference of 4,264 
feet it would be necessary to tunnel 
an aqueduct for forty-four miles 
through the mountains. A _ project 
like this in the centre of Asia must 


-be abandoned. It will be necessary, 


therefore, to plan for construction of 


reservoirs to regulate the downflow 


of the waters so as to make them 
turn towards Liangchow. The public 
authorities and the people are greatly 
interested in this work. To show 
their appreciation of Father Her- 
mann’s endeavours they organized a 
magnificent reception in his honour. 
Fides Service, March 17, 1982. 


The Missionary’s Duty:—In the 
face of all these (social) needs the 
missionary cannot remain indifferent. 
The social problem is, in substance, 


a moral problem. It is the moral law | 


which regulates relations between the 
head and members of the family, be- 
tween employer and employed, be- 
tween citizen and the state, be- 
tween natives and colonizers, between 


‘white and black. Man is made up of 


soul and body. Christ in His apost- 


olate did not limit Himself to the care - 


of the spirit. He multiplied the 
loaves and fed the multitudes. He 
healed bodies wracked by suffering 
and disease. He wrought innumer- 


able prodigies in ameliorating the 


condition of those who sought his 
assistance in a bodily and material 
way. The missionary while he is 
engaged in caring for souls has at 
the same time the right and the duty 
of interesting himself in the material 
and temporal welfare of those who 
should receive his aid. Fides Service, 
March 17, 1982. . 


Additions to the Roll of those 
Missing in Shanghai:—Mr. Alfred 
T. V. Chow is General Secretary of 
the China Christian Endeavor Union. 
He and his relatives lived in Chapei. 
On January 28, 1932, they left their 
home and took refuge in Tan-Hwa 
School, 36 Kashing Road, which was 
located within the International 
Settlement. At about 9 p.m. on Jan- 
uary 29th Japanese marines and plain 
clothes’ soldiers broke into the school 
and arrested Chow Hung Yu, Mr. 
Chow’s elder son, and eight other of 
his male relatives. The charge was 
made that shooting had taken place 
from the school. This is denied. The 
Japanese made a thorough search of 
all the inmates of the school, among 
whom were eight women and many 
children but no firearms were found. 
Some of the invaders assured Mrs. 
Chow and her aged uncle, then lying 
sick, that all arrested would be safe. 
Later no less than seven groups of 
armed Japanese civilians visited the 
school, smashed up the furniture and 
took away some of the things in it. 
One group made Mrs. Chow kneel 
down before them and because she 
hesitated struck her. During the nine 
weeks since these nine persons dis- © 
appeared all efforts to locate them 
have been unavailing. Mr. Iguchi, 
Japanese Consul, said that on invest- 
igation he found that no such arrest 
had taken place. A Japanese friend 
of the family reported that none of 
their names were in the record of 


prisoners. The above information is 


taken from a circular letter issued by 
Mr. Chow under date of March 15, 


1932. 


A Rural Curriculum in a Christian 
Middte School:—Foochow Union High 
School is credited with having the 
“only rural curriculum to be found 
in a missionary middle school _ in 
China.” Its permanent location is 
outside the city. Within a radius of 
one mile of it there are thirteen vill- 
ages. Some of the work of the school 
ig done in these villages. Most of it, 
however, eenters in a special house 
the funds for which were secured by 
missionaries. Eighty percent of the 
students come from rural centers. 
About an equal percentage have gone 
into teaching, mostly in. country 
schools. Each boy is expected to do 
at least six hours work a week. Most 
of them work twelve hours. A few 
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do even more work and are able to 
earn enough to pay for most of their 
boarding expenses. The students are 
tried out in the manual work shop 
and gardens during their first term 
and then assigned to the kind of 
work for which they seem suited. 
The work ineludes carpentry and 
cabinet © making. Students are 
gradually learning to overcome their 
prejudices and do all the necessary 


work involved themselves. They get 


direct training for work under village 
conditions. Such a school, however, 
has little hope of being self-support- 
ing. Only a few of the students can 
afford to pay even the small fee re- 


-quested. Income from this source 


is therefore small. Some students 
are aided by friends. The balance 
must come from contributions. F'oo- 
chow News, March 15, 1932. 


Christian Protest and Appeal: | 


British People, through Press, care . 


Hon. Philip Snowden, London: 
American People, through press, care 
President Lowell, Harvard, Boston: 
Chairman, League of Nations As- 
sembly, Geneva. 


“Waging war around Shanghai 
with 100,000 (this is an overestinate: 
Editor) soldiers, aided by bombing 
planes and heavy artillery, recklessly 
destroying lives and property, and 
setting up puppet government in 
Three Eastern Provinces of Man- 
churia, an integral part of China, 
Japan has violated Nine Power 
Treaty, Kellogg Pact, and League 


Covenant, defying all justice and 


morality, thereby - threateni the 
very existence of civilization. Japan- 
ese military has subjected 27,000,000 
Chinese in Manchuria to immense 
horror and suffering, reduced parts 
of Shanghai and all of Kiangwan to 
ruins, and placed millions in Yangtze 
valley and coast towns under constant 
terror. While defending existence 
of China and sanctity of treaties with 
blood, we appeal to you to fulfil your 
sacred duty under the treaties and 
help restore world peace by im- 
mediately severing economic relations 
with Japan.” 


Signed:—Dr. Y.K. Chen, President, 
University of Nanking; Dr. Y. F. Wu, 
President, Ginling College; Rev. Y. 
C. Lee, Chairman, Nanking Christian 
Church Council; N. S. Pu, Chairman, 
General Chamber of Commerce, 
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Nanking; Dr. D. Y. Ling, Superint- 
endent of Flood Relief Work, Nan- 
king; Rev. Dr. P. F. Price, Acting 
President, Nanking Theological Sem- 
inary; Professor M. S. Bates, Univer- 
sity of Nanking; Mrs. S. T. Li, 
w, tary, N 

Y.M.C.A. 


Experiences of a Christian 


College 
_ in Manchuria:—The Moukden Medical 


College gives some interesting details 
of its work and influence in its 
annual report for 1931. It sends out, 
on an average, sixteen doctors each 
year and depends almost entirely on 
voluntary contributions which come 
mainly from Scotland. In spite of 
the existing economic depression the 
contributions for 1931 fell below 
those of the previous year by 17s. 8d. 
only. In the panic which ensued in 
Moukden after the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1931, this College stood firm, 
though every government school and 
college closed its doors. Both Chinese 
staff and students of the Medical 
College carried on. After the stud- 
ents’ hostels had been searched for 
arms by a platoon of Japanese sold- 
iers work went on much as usual. 

the twenty-three women students two 
announced their intention of going 
home but did not actually go. The 
body controlling the institution is 
now mainly Chinese. When the Sino- 
Japanese trouble broke out arrange- 
ments had just been completed where- 
by the Moukden Medical College 
would have become the Medical 
Faculty of the North Eastern Un- 
iversity which has almost every 
Faculty except that of medicine. This 
was due to the fact that the urgent 


‘need for medical education had long 


been exercising the minds of the . 
Manchurian Government authorities. 
The proposal for this step came from 
the university authorities them- 
selves. After due consideration the 
college authorities agreed to this 
step. The university authorities had 
agreed that the Medical College 
should become an integral and im- 
portant part of the University, and 
full permission had been given to 
continue active Christian teaching in 
the College as heretofore. This step 
would have financially helped the 
College as the University would have 
made an annual and generous grant 
to its funds. But the Sino-Japanese 
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imbroglio ended ail these pians. The 
University ceased to funstion and its 
students were scattered. 


Christian College.in a War Hole:— 
fo-all intents and purposes the plant 
of the University of Shanghai 
(Baptist) is at present as definitely 
at the bottom of a bomb hole, or 
almost as badly off as the institutions 
between Woosung and Shanghai which 
were wholly or partially destroyed 
during the Japanese advance on the 
entrenched Chinese troops in and 
around Shanghai. Right by the side 
of it is a large Japanese air field 
or headquarters. This made up at 
first of temporary make-shifts is being 
made more permanent in appearance 
through the use of steel and cement 
trusses for buildings thereon. The 
students of the University, over eight 
hundred, have left the campus some 
time since. Enquiries of Japanese 
authorities elicited the remark that 
the danger of an “incident” makes it 
unwise for the students to return 
there and the institution resume its 
functions. At present the University 
is trying to carry on in the Y.M.C.A. 
building on Szechuen Road in the 
International Settlement. The con- 
ditions are, however, somewhat de- 
pressing and offer small facilities for 
continuing the effective work which 
has marked this institution. Thus a 
campus of slightly over 328 mow with 
twenty-three buildings and _ thirty- 
eight residences, all together valued 
at Gold $1,464,504 is rendered idle 
and useless for an indefinite period. 
The one shell that dropped on the 


visits to the campus were very much 
restricted because the road leading 
thereto runs by. this Japanese “war 
zone.” Just what might be done about 
the situation, no one knows. In the 
meantime the property is rapidly de- 
preciating in value. One wonders what 
the several millions of Baptist in the 
Wnited States—both Northern and 
.Southern may have to say to their 
Government about this indirect but 
euite definite war loss. 


Christian Education in Central 
China:— The Newsletter, District of 
Hankow, (American Church Mission) 
reports that while government 
schools have not, in many cases, been 
shle to open owing to lack of funds 
all the mission schools have a full 


campus did no harm. For a while 
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enrollment with the students intent 
on studying. At the faculty-student 
dinner of Hua Chung College, Wu- 
chang, held on Christmas Eve, 1931, 
it was announced that this institution 
had been fully registered. The formal 
application for registration went in 
on June .30, 1931. In these papers 
the object of the institution was stated 
to be “to carry out the purpose had in 
mind by the Trustees in organizing” 
it. In the history of the institution 
it was also stated, “all the constituent 
bodies had founded separate colleges 
for the purpose of developing men of 
talent through higher education on 
the foundation of the power of love 
and sacrifice of the Christian religion, 
with the hope of bringing in the 
Kingdom of God (XK #&#) and per- 
petual peace among men.” The 
curriculum would, it was further 
stated, offer various courses in 
religion. But, “All religious practices 
and assemblies, whether individual 
or organized by private organizations 
(not official), do not come under the 
oversight of the college and _ the 
students are free to join in them at 
their pleasure.” Since the summer 
of 1928 the work of Christian middle 
schools has been going forward. Most 
of them have been registered and find 
the government willing to cooperate 
‘with them. On January 25, 1932, 
under the auspices of Hua Chung 
College , there was held a middle 
school conference. Seventy-eight were 
present representing twenty-one 
schools. During the. past two years 
these schools have not suffered from 
internal difficulties. Well-trained 
teachers of Chinese are in demand 
therein. Furthermore, these middle 
échools wish to remain in close rela- 
tion with the colleges. The coopera- 
tion conserved thereby will assist the 
middle schools in solving their dif- 
ficulties. 


Wuhan Flood Relief:—“The 300,- 
000 or more refugees in Wuhan have 
now been dispersed, with the excep- 
tion of the 11,000 or so gathered in 
the four or five specially organized 
refuges, for widows and orphans, for 
old people for children. 


“Of those dispersed, 50,000 or more 
refugees are on the Han River near 
Tsaitien, in charge of Rev. Sen Wen- 
Ch’in; 10,000 or so are at Sztsuei, ten 
miles above Wuchang, in charge of 
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Rev. S. C. Hwang, who is also in 
charge of the Futai Yamen Refugee. 


Wuchang; and about 8,000 near. 


Ch’insan are mostly familes of dyke- 
workers. Very recently, also, 21,000 
men, women and children have-been 
moved to various places on the Yang- 
tze in the neighborhood of dyke con- 
struction. These, too, are dyke- 
workers and their families. In each 
case there are Christian mission 
stations in the neighborhood and 
men—often supplied by~ the mis- 
sions—have been sent with the ship- 
loads of people to help with the very 
difficult and important work of food 
distribution after arrival in the new 
camps. Of our own staff, besides 


' Rev. S. C. Hwang, Revs. T. M. Yin, 


David Tsang and K. T. Hsiung, be- 
sides several catechists and teachers, 
are helping in this way. 


“Altogether, about 70,000 men are 
working on the dykes of Hupeh at 
present, and the work in most places 
is progressing steadily, though not 
with the number of workers original- 
ly contemplated. In one or two cases 
there is great room for improvement. 
In one district, for instance, where 
Communists press closely, no work 
has been done as yet, and in two 
others work is seriously hindered by 
the same cause. 


“Of course several thousand re- 
fugees Have become residents, tem- 
porarily, of Wuhan and sre seeking 
work here. Roads are being built by 
their aid in both Hankow and Wu- 
chapg, and they are building also a 
dyke on the foreshore of the Hankow 
water front. Both here and in the 
country experiments are being made 
with revolving loan funds and other 
means of cooperative helpfulness. 
Rehabilitation work is by no means 
finished yet.” The Newsletter, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1932.. 


Bible Distribution in China:—The 
annual report of the China Agency of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society 
for 1931 deals not only with the dis- 
tribution of the scriptures but also 
with the hindrances encountered and 
successes attained by Christian work- 
ers during this disturbed year. In 
five years the Society has distribut- 
ed 122,442 Bibles, 202,004 Testaments 
and 21,394,692 single books of the 
Bible (mostly gospels) in China. In 
1931 the three Bible socicties distri- 
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buted 10,813,717 copies of scriptures, 
mainly in portions. For 1931 the 
distribution of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society shows some de- 
crease though the number of whole 
Bibtes sold has increased. Colporte- 
urs to the number of 454 worked for 
the society during 1931. Over 300 
Chinese churches contributed to the 
society’s work increasing their gifts 
by over $2,000 above that given in 
the previous year. Disturbance has 
been especially marked in Kiangsi. 
In only three mission stations have 
foreign missionaries been able to 
remain, Nanchang, Kiukiang and one 
other. Most mission premises have 
been or still are occupied by Com- 
munist or government soldiers. In 
many places religious services have 
been prohibited and in others have of 
necessity been intermittent. In con- 
trast is the fact that the South Man- 
churian Railroad has granted free 
transportation for the scriptures. In 
Honan the Phonetic Script is having 
a new lease of life. Bandits have 
here and there seriously interfered 
with these workers. At Siangtan, 
Hunan, there is a “No God Society,” 
the members of which are at times 
somewhat vociferous. In contrast we 
find that in Szechuan the Bible is 
taught at the Foreign Language 
College (government). From this 
and other institutions a number of 
young men come regularly to the 
Bible House to attend a Bible class. 
In Canton churches show “many 
signs of vigorous life.” Evangelistic 
tent meetings have been carried on 
successfully. A summer conference 
for intensive Bible study held in 
Hongkong was a marked success also. 
Following this evangelistic services 
were carried on for four evenings in 
a public pleasure garden which ac- 
comodates upwards of 10,000 neople. 
On each evening it was crowded. 


Y.W.C.A. in a time of Tragedies:— 
In the short space of six months five 
of the thirteen cities where the 
Y.W.C.A. is working have been 
struck by major calamities. Flood 
and war in various degrees of inten- 
sity are responsible for these. Na- 


‘turally the ordinary work has often 


been impossible under these condi- 
tions. The Association, indeed, grows 
“not by slow or academic progress 
but by the sheer size of the over- 
whelming tasks which have been 
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thrust upon it.” In Wuchang the 
Association 
large responsibilities in the orga - 
tion of a big flood relief camp. The 
provincial flood relief authorities 
called on its workers, also, for help in 
the organized distribution of food, 
the caring for the sick and coopera- 
tion with public health authorities. 
After the camp phase of relief lessen- 
ed new tasks emerged. Many women 
and children found themselves sep- 
arated from their menfolk. They 
were apparently left until spring 
without care. The Buddhists lent an 
old temple hall. The Y.W.C.A. work- 
ers then gathered 300 of these 
“widows and orphans” and carried on 
an intensive five months’ program 
among them. It was found that 
eventually they would return to wide- 
ly scattered villages. An educational 
program designed to make them in 
turn educational agencies in their 
home villages was set up. Self-gov- 
ernment group organization, sanita- 
tion within the limits of very restrict- 
ed possibilities, medical care, literacy 
classes, participation in ceremonies 
and performances—all were set in 
motion. Thus these women and child- 
ren will scatter new light in their 
villages. The Wuchang Association 
found itself unable to raise its usual 
budget and was also without funds 
for this special work. The National 
Committee, however, urged it to go 
ahead and undertook responsibility 
for regular and extraordinary funds. 
An appeal brought in $14,537.00, of 
which 68 percent came from China 
sources. In addition $5,000 was 
placed at their disposal by the Na- 
tional Flood Relief Commission for 
the “widows and orphans.” Some of 
the money is being put into a re- 
habilitation plan in the vicinity of 
Nanking whereby the women in 90 
villages will he helped to rebuild 
their means of livelihood. In Muk- 
den, also, food relief was distributed. 
The Y.W.C.A. also participated in 
relief work in Shanghai. Special 
attention was paid to the many 
soldiers wounded in the local fighting. 
The Hongkong Y.W.C.A. has been 
especially active in supporting this 
work. It helped organize a Red 
Cross unit of fifty doctors and nurses 
Mf $25,000 needed for this work 
Hongkong sent $5,000. The associa- 
tion building 


was a factory for the . 


making of bandages, dressings, sheets 
and: bedding. From Tientsin, also, 
came $400. pe 
An Evangelist in the Hands of. 
Bandits:—On April 24, 1930, Mr. Jen 
Chuan Hseuh set out from Lin Hsien 
Church, Shantung, to distribute 
drought-resistant seed in Feng Huang 
Tien, about twenty li distant. The 
next night he was given a reception 
at Chang Shih Chuang by Mr. Chang 
Lien, a Christian. At 11 o’clock he 
heard gun shots and immediately 
after, the door was knocked upon 
with terrible grumblings outside. He 
opened the door and quickly told 
those folks, who had lanterns and 
pistols in their hands, that he was a 
stranger there and a Christian 
preacher. They promised that they 
would not do any harm to him but 
said he must follow them. When he 
got on to the street, he saw there 
more than thirty persons, men, 
women, and children, all tied up with 
cords and ropes. They had been 
robbed of their cows, donkeys, etc. A 
donkey was assigned him to drive. 
On it rode the chief bandit, who was 
very sick at the time. The rest of 
the bandits led the captives, all walk- © 
ing. Before they left the street they 
killed a man. On the way Mr. Jen 
took care of the sick bandit very 
attentively so that when arriving at 
their camp he was courteously enter- 
tained. All the other captives were 
cruelly treated and beaten. On the 
28th the bandits kidnapped, from 
another place, more than forty per- 
sons of whom two were killed, “two 
shot, two wounded with sharp blades. 
and many severely beaten. Three of 
the captives had their ears cut off. 
After some days Mr. Jen’s wife and 
son went hunting for him. The chief 
bandit told them to return to borrow 
from his relatives $500 as ransom. 
They went home to plan to sell their 
land to redeem him. On the 10th at 
11:00 p.m. there was a fight between 
this group of bandits and apother. 
All the captives were compelled to 
leave that place and run in front of 
the battle. The oldest of the cap- 
tives being too old to run, was shot 
falling down by Mr. Jen’s side, Final- 
ly they arrived at Tung Tang Tze and 
Hou Liu Chia, two villages about 
seventy li from Tehchow. On the 14th 
they found that the bandits and their 
captives were surrounded by soldiers. 
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But the bandits were not frightened 
and enjoyed themselves as usual. On 
_ the 16th the soldiers disappeared 
suddenly. This seemed mysterious. 
On the 18th one of the bandit chiefs 
inquired of Mr. Jen all his family 
conditions and how he had been kid- 
napped. After he had got all this 
information he sent word to Mr. Jen’s 
family. As soon as the family got 
the message they sold their land and 
asked one of their relatives to go 
with Mr. Jen’s son to the bandits. 
Mr. Jen was released on the 19th and 
on the 20th he arrived home. Hav- 
ing rested for four days Mr. Jen 
went back to Lin Hsien Church. 
Sometimes the bandits asked him to 
preach to them and tHe captives. He 
was only too glad to do this and 
asked them to pray to God to avoid 
banditry. He also often talked with 
the bandits about the church and 
a His ransom cost him 
$420. 


China Inland Mission Notes:—The 
collated figures for 1931, of this 
Mission, show that 131 new mission- 
aries. arrived in China during the 
_ year; losses by death, retirement, and 
transfer to the retired list came to 
31, so that the net increase was just 
100, making a total of 1285 mission- 
aries on the active list Dec. 31, 1931 
(retired workers are not reckoned on 
this list); Baptisms for 1931, so far 
to hand, total 5,274, but more distant 
inland stations require a month or 
two more before this part of the 
report is complete. Of the new work- 
ers, 61 are now in the Men’s Lang- 
nage School at Anking, An., and 59 
in the Women’s Language School at 
Yangchow, Ku. The 61 in Anking 


. Include 6 wives. Most of these new 


workers will, D.V., be sent to inland 
stations in April or May, many of 
them having passed the Section I of 
Chinese Language Study. The larger 
number of these go to west, north- 
west, and south-west China. 


Kansuh:—In Chungwei (a new 
tation opened in 1929) an evange- 
listic campaign for Moslems was held 
last summer, when 2,500 Gospel por- 
tions were sold, and hundreds or 
tracts, in Arabic and Chinese, were 
given away. Later, seven women 
and six men were baptised in the 
Yellow River. Four young men 
covenanted that they would by prayer, 
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the study \, the Bible, and purity of 
life, prepare themselves to proclaim 
the Gospel. A church council has 
been formed, and the church started 
on an. indigenous basis. Twenty 
more are candidates for baptism. 
Medical-evangelistic work is being 
carried on in west Kansuh by one 
missionary and two Chinese doctors. 


Hopei (formerly Chihli):—In Lin- 
cheng (new station opened in 1930) 
just before Christmas, a week of 
special meetings were held for women. 
Many were convicted of sin, and the 
work is progressing. 


Kweichow:—In Panghsieh (opened 
in 1897) a number of half-yearly and 
New Year Conferences were recently 
held among the Black Miao. There 
was blessing and nearly one hundred 
decided for Christ. Over forty were 
recently baptised in this province. — 


Hunan:—Over two hundred have 
been recently baptised in the stations 
in this province. The Hunan Bible — 
Institute continues open with many 
students, and some eight Biola Bands 
of Chinese evangelists are at their 
house to house .work in different 
parts. 


Kiangsi:—Thirteen of the thirty- 
two central stations now have resid- 
ent missionaries, and in most of the 
others regular meetings go on, led 
by Chinese Christians some paid, 
some unpaid. In five stations re- 
gular meetings are impossible, 
owing to bandit rule. Troons still 
occupy some of the mission premises. 
Two new out-stations have been 
opened recently. Newspaper evang- 
elism has been going on for three 
months in Nanchang, a daily Christ- 
ian Message appearing in one of the 
eight Chinese dailies, one with a 
large circulation. This is inserted as 
a paid advertisement and is changed 
once every seven days. Some score 
of persons have responded to it, by 
letter or calling, and a few of these 
seem to have been converted to Christ. 


A Short Term Bible School for men 


was held in January, and in Feb- 
ruary two weeks of special meetings 
were held, with good attendances. 


Forward Movement —In the alloca- 
tion of new workers, unreached and 
unevangelisted areas and places are 
to be given the first consideration. 
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| By sevangeliced areas are meant 
those where there are no stations or 
_outstations or companies of Christans 
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ments are being made to meet the 
need of new stations, occupied by 
new ‘missionaries, of being often 


assembling for worship. Partially visited by workers of more experience, 
evangelised areas are to be given to help and cheer them. March 2, 


secondary Arrange- 1932, 


Note on Contributors. 


Roderick Scott, M.A., is a member of the American Board Mission. He arrived 
in China in 1916. He is Professor of Philosophy in Fukien Christian 
University. 

Rev. Geo. E. Whitman is a missionary of the American Baptist Foreizn 
Missionary Society. He arrived in China in 1892. He is located at Kaying, 
Kwangtung. 

Mr. J. H. Edgar, F.R.G.S., is a member of the China Inland Mission. He arrived 
in China in 1898. He is located at Tatsienlu, Szechuen, near the border . 
of Tibet. 

Rev. D. C. Graham, A.M., B. D., Ph.D., is a member of the American Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society. He arrived in China in 1911. He is located 
in Suifu, Szechuen, though he is at present studying in the United States. 


: —— Kagawa, well-known settlement worker, Christian worker and author 
in Japan. 

Motoichiro Takahashi was formerly Librarian in a Christian University. He 
gave up his position because of compulsory military instruction in the college 
chapel. Thus he announced that he was through with the military system. 
He is at present a Peace Worker with Dr. Kagawa in the Kingdom ad God 
Movement. 
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Those who desire to complete files of the Chinese Recorder may secure some 
missing numbers by selecting them from the list below and sending me postage 
for the same. 

1909, Feb. Mar. May, Sept. Oct.; 1910, May, June; 1911, Jan. Feb. Mar. (2); 
April, May, Aug. Sept. Nov. (3), Dec. (2) ; 1912, Mar. Apr. June (2); Nov. 
Oet. Dec; 1913, Jan. (2), Mar. June, July, Oct; 1914, Jan. (4), Feb. Mar. 
Apr. (2), May (2), June (2), July (2), Aug. (3), Sept. (4), Dec. (2); 1915, 
‘Feb. (2), Mar. (2), Apr. (2), May (2), June, July, Nov. (2); 1916, Feb. (2), 
Apr. (2), May (2), June (2), July (2), Aug. (2), Oct; 1917, Jan. (2), Feb. 
Mar. Apr. May (2), June, July, Aug. Oct. (2), Nov. (2), Dec; 1920, Feb. Mar. 
May, June, July, Sept. Oct. Dec; 1925, Sept; 1927, Oct; 1928, June; 1930, Nov. 


I should also be glad to pay postage for the following numbers missing from 

_my own file in exchange for some of the above. 1910, Feb; 1915, Aug. Sept; 

1916, Jan; 1921, July, Dec; 1922, twelve issues; 1923, twelve issues; 1926, Jan. 

- ay oad ‘Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec; 1927, Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. July, Aug. Sept. 
ec; 


Mrs. C. | | 
Central China College, Wuchang, China. 
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BoMBS AND CHURCHES. 
Top;—Presbyterian Church, Chapei, Shanghai. 
Midd'z and bottom;—Remains of St. Paul’s Church (Episcopal), Kiangwan. 
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